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For the New-Yorker. 
TO THE WINTER WIND. 
BY E. W. B. CANNING, 
DakkK dweller of the gloomy North, 
That cloth’st in storms the mountain's brow, 
On nightly vigils issuing forth— 
Whence art thou now? 
Dost go to howl o’er Ocean’s waves 
The mariner’s lone requiem, 
Where thou amidst the coral caves 
Hast pillowed him? 
Or dost thou sport o’er plain or hill, 
Exulting in thy mad career? 
*Mid desolation joyous still, 
Dark wanderer ! 
No beauty hides thy tempest breath ; 
Earth shuddering hears thy wild alarms; 
In thee there breathes the voice of Death, 
Spirit cf storms! 
Ay—and that voice, I hear it now; 
Its wailing tones tell not of bliss-— 
It is the melancholy flow 
Of loneliness. 
It tells a tale of joys that were— 
Of friends, once loved, for ever gone— 
Of darkness on their sepulchre 
That knows no dawn. 
It tells, too, that the bright must fade— 
The young, the gifted, and the fair 
Must in the silent grave be laid, 
To movlder there. 
It tells that like a fleeting dream 
To that returnless bourne we run, 
Anon to mingle with thy stream, 
Oblivion | 
Again along thy sounding blast 
Swells the wild rage of wintry war, 
As furiously thou hurriest past 
Thy stormy ear. 
Methinks upon thy cloudy wings 
I see the loved of early years, 
Steoped briefly from their wanderings 
Among the spheres! 
Lo! now they beckon, voiceless all, 
As dim they sweep the fields of air, 
And eloquent in silence cal] 
To join them there. 
We come! Death's chilly breath will shake, 
And nip anon Life’s feeble stem; 
Soon o’er our tembs thy voice shall wake 


Our requiem. 
Stockbridge, Mass, 1841. 


‘NIGHT AND MORNING.’* 

Without comparing at present, in point of ability, this 
work, and the former productions of the same author, we 
simply say, that it is one of the most powerful romances we 
have ever read. It is evidently an elaborate work; and 
Bulwer has exercised great, and to some extent, successful 
care, in avoiding his characteristic and most prominent 
faults. It contains but, few of those philosophical rhapsddies 
in which he is wont to indulge, and which no one else can 
Write so well; but which dazzle and bewilder the’ soul, 
awakening strange, wild fancies, and bold, unhallowed as- 
Pirations in the mind, and yet hold forth no light to guide 
in the world to which they lead us, where‘all is dark, un- 
formed confusion, There is, moreover, less of a disposition 
than’in some of his novels, to exalt the inwardly depraved 
and utterly selfish villain, into an object of sympathy and 


Piette 
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Night and Morning,’ a Novel, by the author of ‘Pelliam,’ ‘ Rien- 
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high esteem ; and in this respect, although we still deem it 
unwholesome and poisonous, the moral influence of this 
is much better than that of his former writings. A purer 
philosophy is developed, and the claims of Truth and Duty 
afe more clearly recognized. “The main plot is far from be- 
ing intricate. The prominent hero is Philip Morton, who, 
with his widowed mother and younger brother, is deprived 
of his inheritance, and.cast penniless upon the world. The 
purpose of the work is to display the struggles and inward, 
as well as outward conflicts, through which he passes, dur- 
ing- his Nigur of penury and wretchedness, until the Morn- 
1nG dawns which restores to him his wealth, honors and 
happiness. The details of the story, it would of course be 
a thankless task for us to give. A few remarks upon the 
prominent features of the work, and its general influence, 
are all that we intend. 

Bulwer, in all his romances, and especially in this, is not 
content with meting out to his characters what he calls 
‘ poetical justice’-—where vice is always followed by swift- 
footed punishment; but he aims to present a faithful trans- 
cript of actual life—where crime and wrong often crush be- 
neath the heel of power, the beautiful and the good, and are 
then, with impunity, enthroned upon their ruins. He seeks 
not to bring before us an ideal of perfection—where all that 
is good is gathered into one ;—he aims not at the creation 
of a Venus de Medicis, but at a veritable portraiture. In 
speaking of his most depraved character in the present work, 
he says, ‘there are some readers who will ask—how is he 
punished? The world and not the poet must answer that 
question. Crime is punished from without. If vice is pun- 
ished, it must be from within.’ And thus he allows the 
most damning guilt to go unpunished use it breaks no 
law of man’s device—and because in the world it is often 
thus. Not from him do you learn the truth that vice is al- 
ways punished—that, entrench itself as it may, behind the 
bulwarks of law and wealth and worldly honor—the wand 
of justice, like Ithuriel’s spear, never fails to discover its 
nature under what disguise soever, 


‘ for no falsehood cau endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness.’ 


But in this Bulwer makes for himself a standard of criti- 
cism by which he must be judged: he aims to present life 
and character as they are—as we meet them in this breath- 
ing world. Goethe attempted the same in his Wilhelm 
Meister, and his success was perfect. But how do the char- 
acters of the two compare? Take even the character in 
which Bulwer is the most at home, and the most brilliantly 
successful—his ‘ splendid villains,’ his Lumley Ferrers, and 
Lord Lilburne. These men, he tells us, have no regard for 
aught but themselves—no consciences—they are unvisited 
by remorse, and unmoved by any impulse of humanity. 
Every reader feels at once that these men are falsehoods— 
and is ready to say, with the mad King Lear—‘there is no 
such man: °t is impossible.’ Thus is it with Alice, with Ny- 
dia and Clifford: there are no originals for the portraits. 
We are by no means _ persuaded that in this he has the’ true 
conception of the artist’s task ; but judging him by his own 
standard, it must be confessed that he utterly fails to accom- 
plish his self-proposed purpose. 

In our judgment, Bulwer is most himself—is most a man 
of power—of overwhelming might—in his delineation of 
the passions. In the mest burning language, and with a 
vivid intensity and condensation of thought, but seldom 
equaled, he paints their terrible struggles—pouring in lava- 
torrents from the human heart, and sweeping away in their 
course al] that is pure and beautiful. 





And yet there isa false light—a lightning glare in his 


pictures. Read the most powerful and soul-moving scefte 
of passion in his works—the seizure of Eugen¢ Aram, for 
instance :—and then turn to the conclusion of Oliver Twist, 
—where Sykes murders his mistress, and seeks to fly from 
himself in his remorse—rushing through streets where you 
tremble lest the crumbling walls should fall upon him—and 
where, even in the vain attempt he meets the uplifted blow 
of avenging justice,—and you will feel at once the clear 
distinction between the true and the false. To our mindé, 
nothing that Bulwer has ever written can be compared to 
this one passage of Dickens, in vigor and power of descrip- 
tion,in conception, or in mofal grandeur and dreadfulsublim- 
ity. In Boz, you walkin the pure, blessed sun-light ef ever 
during justice—all pervading—dwelling in every thing that 
hath a spirit—and working out its ends by the power of its 





own inherent life and energy: and you feel safe in the wild 
wilderness of human hearts and human passions—because 
you know that you are ever beneath the eye of Geodness 
and all-informing Truth. In Bulwer you grope your way, 
not with a fearless, untrembling heart—for there is no steady 
light about your path: a fierce and lurid glare is thrown 
areund you by an occasional butst of most splendid fire- 
works—but you are too much dazzled by its brilliance te 
profit by its beams. Seon Crime rears his form before you, 
mighty and majestic as ’twere some ‘ archangel ruined ;’— 
you stand appalled in its presence, when a sudden thunder- 
bolt of vengeance lays it at your feet. And youstand no 
lees astounded than before,—for this good is not wrought out 
by its own indwelling power, but is effected by a eunningly 
devised outward machinery. 

The feelings with which one risga from the perusal of any 
work of the imagination, are no bad-exponents of its more! 
character and influence. When we laid down Oliver 
Twist we felt thankful that we were human ;—fot we there 
saw that man has an inward life, which no circumstance of 
time or chance can effect—which vicissitude and suffering 
can only purify, asin a fiery trial, but not destroy: the high 
| dignity of a constant, unswerving clinging to integrity, asto 
| the sole anchor of a world-tossed soul, was stamped upon 
our minds with a deep and indelible impress—while vice 
and wickedness, in themselves and without regard to theit 
consequences, were seen to be foul, hell-born and polluting 
to the soul thet harbors them. And we went forth with a 
lightened heart, and looked upon our fellows more kindly 
than before ;—for we had learned, in some degree at least, - 
to realize the truth that there dwelt within them a power, 
infinite and to be regarded with reverence as from another 
world. We read * Night and Morning,’ and felt oppressed 
—for there, in the most powerful manner, was enforced the 
creed that man is but the creature of ontward accident,— 
that he cannot break away from the tyrannous power of 
‘ Cireumstance, the sub-ruler of the world,’—but that all he 
has, and mere than that,—all he is,—are at the tender mer- 
cies of chance and blind fatality. The feeling which it in- 
duced was painful, torturing and rebellious. We felt no 
increase of inward strength and high resolve first of all to 
preserve integrity of purpose and of being ;—but a feeling 
had been fomented that Right and Wrong are but conven. 
tional distinctions, that the aims of man are bounded by the 
visible world, and that there is no Infinite Ruler, supreme 
and omnipotently just. 

Unless, then, the character be previously formed and im- 
moveably grounded upon deep, ever-abiding truths, so asto 
be beyond the reach of evil, (and how many such are 
among the readers of this work ?) we believe that the mo- 
ral influence of * Night and Morning,’ like that of all Bul- 
wer’s worke, i pernicious and batie i 
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“he best interests and the highest hopes of Humanity. 
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As a werk of Art, as we have already said, this romance 
holds a proudly conspicuous rank. _ The character of Phil. 
ip Morton is not'one of a high aad noble. cast; he is uni- 
formly swayed by the wildest impulses and his whole career 
seems to be one terrible struggle between the conflicting 
passions of his nature : he is not wilfally criminal in his ac- 
tions; but he seems to be continually ‘hovering in the twi- 
light of virtue and vice.’ Fanny is an exquisite creation— 
reminding the reader of Nydia, the blind girl of Pompeii— 
of which indeed it is to seme extentthe counterpart. _Lil- 
burne, the man of vice—of high intellect—and without a 
conscience—is as well drawn as such a character can be ; 
while Gewtrey, the villain and murderer, who finally made 
the astounding discovery, that his life of hellish, soul black- 
ening guilt had been ‘ ene mistake,’ is a bold and vividly de- 
picted personage. 

But it is quite unnecessary for us to speak of either the 
work or its character at greater length. It will be read by 
thousands, who will either be blind to, or regardless of, its 
merits and defects—who will yield themselves for a few 
hours to the fascination which surrounds it and then go into 
the world—to exhibit in their outward acts, or to cherish in 
their inward life, its mighty and unblessing influence. Well, 
and with deep significance, has a thoughful writer said that 
» he knows not what he does who prints a book.’ R. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for February, just arrived, con- 
tains. an interesting paper based on Mr. Kinnear’s recent 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, zc. We extract from it the fol- 
lowing summary of his journey from Egypt through Arabia 
to Syria in 1839. 
The traveller left Cairo in February with a party, com- 
posed of Mr. Roberts, (the distinguished artist,) who had 
just returned from Upper Egypt with a fine collection of 
aes all the principal objects of taste and antiquity ; 
Kh Ismael, an.accomplished oriental, and a Mr. Pell, 
who had been with Lord Lindsay at Palmyra. Their Be- 
douin guides waited for them outside the gate, armed with 
matchlocks; the gentlemen rode dromedaries. At night 
they encamped, and slept at the entrance of the desert of 
Suez. The night was bitterly cold, though in Arabia. Next 
morning, the way was melancholy enough; the sky had 
none of the lustre which romance gives so indefatigably to 
the eastern heaven. The earth was a sheet of grey sand, 
diversified only by réd rocks; the skeletons on either side 
of the road were the substitutes for milestones, except that 
they were much more frequent ; interspersed with the still 
more expressive iles of stones covering the bodies of pil- 
grims who had died on their journey. Their evening place 
of ee was a sandy hollow,-where a few prickly 
cave: tufts of coarse grass offered temptation to their 
camels. 
But, next morning, they were more fortunate in seeing 
that most curious phenomenon of the desert, the mirage. 
A range of barren hills skirted the horizon, and between 
them and the party, apparently three or four miles off, was 
spread a beautiful lake, with trees on its banks, and on a 
small island in its pure and g surface. It continued for 
an hour as they advanced, and then gradually became less 
defined, until at last it totally vanished, and a thin grey va- 
pour floating over the place, was the only vestige of this 
very iering and singular illusion. But, if they had 
hitherto enjoyed illusion, they were now to encounter real- 
ity of a much more unpleasant order. 
Clouds had been hanging heavy round the view in the 
ference and at length soveres the sky. i ee § was still, 
and the European portion of the party recognized the usual 
signs of a squall. But the Bedouins insisted on it that noth- 
ing of the kind ever occurred in their country at that sea- 
son, and were inaccessible to the fear of being drenched, 
especially when it took the shape of preparation. ‘‘ Insh- 
allah! net a drop of rain would fall,” and so they left the 
tents on the backs of the camels. 
However, the storm began to move toward them in defi- 
ance of the Bedouin predictions. A flash or two of angry 
lightning tore its way through the clouds, and the thunder 
began to growl. Skepticism was now at an end, and, re- 
luctant as the Arabs might be, the tents were ordered to be 
itchéd. But the manceuvre was still unlucky. The storm! 
upon them in the act. The tents were beaten down, | 

the pegs torn up, and the party left nearly naked to a most 
tremendous crash of rain, wind, thunder and lightning. To 
add to their misery, the Arabs would, or po cy give them 
no help. They were either so much astonished, or so much 
chilled, that they were unable to doany thing. After holding 
on by the wet canvass, until their hands were nearly frozen, 
and being exposed till they were half drowned, the English 
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cowering in, with their teeth chattering, as if they were in 


the cold fit of the ague. Next day, however, they made 
their way to Suez, a all was well again. ‘ 

But the seene changed when they reached the wilderness 
of Shur. The desert of Suez gives but an imperfect im- 

ion of the wilderness; it has me a regular thorough- 
are. Mr. Kinnear smartly défines it, “sixty miles of bad 
road, with three very bad inns, where gentlemen in hats 
and pea-jackets drink bottled porter and smoke cheroots,” 
but the desert of Shur derives a deur from its extreme 
solitude. Here were no traces A greece ; the whole vast 
ey expanse seemed as if it had never been tracked by the 
‘oot of man. At night, the camels were placed so as to form 
the ramparts of a rude fortification, or a shelter from the 
storm, if such should come. ‘They were now advancing to- 
ward Sinai, and the country continually became more rug- 
ged, their route lying among wild crags of limestone. There 
was no trace of life, except where the little grey lizards 
darted across their path. Ths sun was burning, the air fiery, 
and stagnant ; and all began to feel the pain of thirst, which 
was not to be appeased by the fetid and lukewarm water 
which they carried along with them in skins. The walls of 
rock here sometimes rose perpendicularly, with their sum- 
mits sprinkled or crumbled into the most singular forms ; 
melancholy valleys sometimes shot out on either side, lead- 
ing the eye to an immeasurable distance, in some places the 
sand drifting and lying in long waves. 

On the third day they came within view of a part of the 
range of Sinai, and on the 18th entered the rocky pass of 
El-Raha. They were now within the limits of ground sa- 
cred alike to the Mahometan, the Israelite, and the Chris- 
tian. As they ascended the mountain, they found small 
heaps of stones, which had been raised by the Christian pil- 
grims. The ascent grew so precipitous, that they were 
obliged to dismount and lead their dromedaries; but they 
were now approaching the convent where they expected 
quarters for the night, and they pushed on with better nerve. 
The sun went down before they had reached the end of 
their journey ; but the moon rose in great magnificence, and 
covered the granite peaks and battlements of the moun- 
tain with lavish silver. At length the convent of Sinai was 
in sight, and, as they rode up the ravine in which it stands, 
they first observed lights moving about the building, then a 
long-bearded head was thrust out from a window high in the 
wall, then another window opened above, and a group 
looked down with lights in their hands, and dropt a rope 
for their letters. They were sent up, and after a short con- 
sultation the rope was let down again for themselves. All 
this precaution is against the Arabs, who are never suffered 
to enter the convent. The mode of entry is curious, and 





even rather hazardous. The rope has a loop at the end, in 
which the visiter seats himself; he then holds on firmly with 
his hands, uses his feet to keep himself from being bruised 
against the wall, and in this state is slowly wound up to the 
summit, by a windlass worked by the monks above. On 
arriving at the summit, he swings for a while like a bale of 
goods hanging to a crane, until the good fathers can lay hold 
of him, and deposit him within the window. The Superior 
of the convent was a courteous old man, who regretted that 
they had arrived on a meagre day, but pledged them in a| 
glass of excellent arrack, gave them for supper a pilaff, with 
some fine dates, and, what they enjoyed as the highest lux- 
ury of all, after that burning journey, water from the cool 
and crystal well of the convent. This building has all the 
honors of antiquity. Its church dates its foundation so far 
back as the Emperor Justinian. It has some prizes, well | 
worthy of the Arab taste for plunder. Thirty-four silver | 
lamps hang from the roof, ana 2c a:tar has a showy display | 
of crosses and chalices, set with precious stones. It has its | 
treasures, too, for more unsubstantial admiration ; relics and 
fragments of dead sanctity; and, among the rest, the bones 
of St. Catharine, found by miracle, and worshiped with the 
veneration due to so illustrious a virgin. One of the special- 
ly sacred spots is the chapel of the “‘ Burning Bush,” of 





course undeniably bnilt on the site of the Divine visitation. 
St. George, the English hero, has his chapel, in which he is || 
gallantly charging the dragon on his white horse, according || 
to the approved tradition. Historic doubts on such subjects || 
are uncivil things, and to unhorse the monks, when mounted || 
on a legend which they have rode for ages, would be as dif- 
ficult as it would be an ungrateful return for their arrack, 
pilaff, and urbanity. 

The desert has other dangers than either its solitude or 
its population. On leaving the convent the travelers were 
involved in a sand shower, which came over them like va- 
por, or a descending cloud. They had no resource but to 
wrap their heads in shawls, and trust to chance and their 
Arab guide to carry them thiough this singular storm. It 
had so far blinded them, that, instead of keeping along the 
shore, they found themselves riding into tie sea. The 
sand had penetrated every where; it had filled eyes and 
ears, it had even worked its way into their portmanteaus ; 
and, more perplexing than all, had mixed with their provi- 
sions. Their teeth ground sand in every thing. At length 
they reached Akaba, a fortress, or rather a group of hovels, 
one cf the stations for the Hadji caravan, where a few ir- 





all, Akaba has the fame of being on the site of Elash 
city of the Edomites, taken by David in his commen 
Edom. It then passed through the hands of all the a 
sive masters of a country which has been ploughed ang 
harrowed with war. Near it was Eziongaber. Boih 
Row swept away. oa 

The first part of the journey was now at an end. The 
Arab guides, the Beni Sayds, were dismissed With presents 
“ Right sorry,” says Mr. Kinnear, “ were we to part With 
them, for a more henest, simple, kind-hearted set of 
never met with. They all appeared delighted with the 
presents, (some mantles and other articles of dress,) and 
parted, with regret that they were not likely to meet w 
again.” 

They now put themselves into the hands of another tribe 
the Alloecus. All this ground is Scriptural, and their road 
now led them into the valley which divides the of 
Mount Seir, and they encamped for the night, within view 
of Mount Hor, the burial place of Aaron. A portion of 
Wady Araba is supposed to be the Decert of Zin, in which 
the Israelite camp was pitched when they solicited permis. 
sion to pass through the country of Edom. 

The Wady Mousa (the valley of Moses) has hither been 
regarded as remarkably dangerous fer strangers, from the 
lawless character of the population ; and the shiek of their 
escort, a crafty savage, tried continually to take ad 


| of their alarm to raise his price. They had agreed to _ 


him 3000 piastres on their safe arrival at Hebron. ir 
intention to visit Petra would delay the payment a little 
and his object was to have it at once. He clamored bit. 
terly. 

“ By Allah! Oh Effendi!” he exclaimed, “ you are mad! 
—all mad!—all yeu Franks—but I never heard of such 
madness as this!—Do you all want to be killed ?” 

** What are those Fellahs,” was the answer, “ that they 
should kill us, when we are under your protection, 
sheik ?” 

“Who are they?” he burst out. ‘What are they! 
May their fathers be accursed! But I will not go. Other 
Franks leave all their arrangementsto me. So must you,” 

“See, O sheik!” was the rejoinder, “we are under 
your protection, but not under your command. Shall we 
say a thing andnot doit?” Hassein wasstill angry, or pre. 
tended to be so. He continued to growl and swearby 
Allah, that we were the last Franks whe should ever enter 
Wady Mousa. 

They aow left the desert, and entered on the land of the 
Edomite. They found their path a striking contrast to the 
fearful and arid region through which they had come. The 
road led up a romantic glen, full of oleanders, and broom, 
covered with white blossom. The landscape was alive, 
the cry of the partridge and the cuckoo were on every side. 
They heard the song of birds, and they soon heard, what to 
the ears of the Arabian traveler is probably the most de- 
lightful of all ds, the sounds of the mountain rivulets. 

The country now. increased in beauty, and Mr. Kimear 
and his friend, leaving their party encamped, took. one of 
the mountain paths, and proceeded to explore it for them- 
selves. 

The ravines continued to wind up towards Mount Hor, 
full of wild luxuriance ; but as they were beginning to de- 
scend the declivity, they were hallooed after by a party of 
Arabs. Those were the “{men of Edom,” of whose bar 
barism they had been forewarned, and who, to the number 
of fifteen, now came up, armed with guns and long knives, 
and looking villaneusly enough. ‘Ihese Arabs ordered 
them to go back, threatening them with death if they dis 
obeyed. This was formidable in ‘appearance ; but the me- 
nage was less regarded, from their having an Arab of their 
escort along with them, any violence to whom would be 
avenged by histribe. When they, at last, could! be allowed 
to get an opportunity of remonstrating, the shiek made 
them sit down, and sitting down himself, addressed them in 
an official harrangue. With the Arab, money seems to be 
the grand object on every occasion; and this is the more 
extraordinary in a country so barren that money seems 
most useless; yet backsheesh isfor ever in their mouths. No 
Arab will walk three steps without being regularly hired for 
the purpose, nor ever finish them whhest demanding @ 
present. This disgusting love of gain is at the core of every 
thing, and corrupts every thing in Arabia. ‘They cheat, lie, 
steal, plunder, and murder for money, where money cal 
seldom purchase even a cup of cold water, or a slice 
bread. The Arabs are the most gratuitous worshipers of 
mammon in existence. é 

The substance of the angry sheik’s speech, which lasted 
some minutes, was money, beginning, middle, and end. He 
said that he knew perfectly well that they were under 
escort of Sheik Hussein ; that he had frequently bi 
Franks into the country, and made agreat deal of money 
them, ef which he, the speaker, ought to have had a share; 
but that Hussein had always contrived to slip out of the 
country with his Franks—a matter which should not be the 
case with their present prisoners. After some parley, ! 





orator condescended to partake of their coffee, the 


bidding them to expect a fight when Hussein came Up 
But great talkers in Arabia are no more warlike than gre 








Seber their tent at last, and, when they had succeeded in 
ting 2 fire, the Bedouins came drooping and 





regular troops of the Pasha are kept, whe, having nothing | 
else todo, spend their time in shooting at wate: After 


talkers every where else. Hussein and his — no soonel 
appeared than all was good fellowship. He 
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ees —— 
kissed each other on both cheeks, like two Frenchmen; 
and both troops quietly moved down the valley of Petra 
ther. 
Panes presents, perhaps, the most extraordinary appear- 
ance of any ruin in the world; it is like a disemboweled 
mountain, with all the soul swept away, and all the stony 
skeleton left, and all that skeleton cut and carved into all 
the fantasies, and many of the beauties of architecture. In 
the midst of these vast ruins, nature has re-asserted her 
original dominion, covered them with shrubs, filled with 
ling rivulets, and touched the whole with a power 
and picturesque beauty beyond either architecture or 
geulpture. One of the excavations, named by the Arabs the 
e Faraoue, (the Treasury of Pharaoh) is almost as per- 
fect as if it had beea but freshly finished. The-stone is ofa 
beautiful pink color; it has a portico, with four Corinthian 
capitals, richly flourished; an entablature decorated with 
ums and flowers, and a circular Corinthian temple crown- 
ing all. 

They had just extricated themselves from a new quarrel 
with the Arabs for money, which they compromised for 
about a thousand piastres, or ten pounds sterling, and here 
they were witnesses of another quarrel for the same all-ex- 
citing cause. These savage bickerings must have made 
the journey uneasy ; but payment, or promises, at le 
altered every thing. The passion of the men of Petra for 
carving rocks was certainly unparalleled. The Egyptian 
temples show grandeur of conception and defiance of labor ; 
but in Petra every thing that could bear the chisel seems to 
have been constantly under its operation. The whole 
place is a succession of rocky ravines; some wide, some 
asnarrow as a Moorish street, but all cut, carved, fretted, 
and flourished with the most fanciful ornament. Some of 
the excavations are small, and scarcely larger than ordinary 
tombs, for which probably they were intended; but some 
are of striking magnitude. For example, there still re- 
mains, in considerable preservation, a semicircular theatre, 
capable of containing three or four thousand persons! By 
whatever means the Pharaohs obtained their honor, they 
have the reputation among the Arabs of doing every thing 
remarkable in Petra. The most striking of the temples is 
ealled Kaszr Bint Faraoun, (the “ palace of Pharaoh's 
daughter”) They already had the Khasne. The wealth 
which gave leisure and means for all this toil ef decora-| 
tion, came, like all the wealth of the ancient world, and 
most of that of the modern, from the Indian trade; rein- 
forced, of course, by the trade which flowed after it from 
the countries on the way. From this ultra-opulent trade 
flowed the treasures to which Palmyra owes its Parian 
pillars and gilded porticoes. It was this that made the 
wealth of the eld Tyre and Sidon, of modern Tripoli and 
Aleppo, of old Alexandria, of Genoa and of Venice, until 
the Cape of Good Hope was turned, and then it made the 
wealth of Lisbon, and then of Amsterdam. It is remarka- 
ble that though England has been in the mest complete and 
continued possession of India, she has made the least addi- 
tion to her opulence by the Indian trade. For a hundred 
years, the trade of the Company was trivial ; the revenues 
were spent in India, and the chief income of the Company 
was derived from a wholly different source, the tea trade of 
China. The new opening of the traffic seems more to 
have increased the number of speculators than the opu. 
lence of any of them; and it may be doubted if England, 
aa government, is a great gainer by the possession of India. 

Those countries have an additional interest from their 
being marked of old by some of the strongest denunciations 
of prophecy. The sacred wrath of prediction burned 
gee the ferocity, the lawlessness, and the incessant spirit 

jealousy and revenge, which characterized the conduct 
of the dwellers of the wilderness in their long intercourse 
with Judah. Of the nation and the provinces in which 
Petra lay, the deepest images of destruction were perpetu- 
uly summoned to express the inevitable and condign pun- 
ishment. It was thus declared of Edom by Isaiah, at once 
the most rapturous and most benevolent of those divine 
heralds, that “ the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, 
and the dust thereof shall be brimstone, and the land thereo 

become burning pitch ; it shall not be quenched day 

nor night, the smoke thereof shall go up for ever and ever.” 
images, drawn from the prevalent ideas of the place 

of final punishment in other worlds, evidently could not be 
intended for a literal completion, for nothing of the kind 
exists on earth. Even the cities of the Dead Sea have 
been buried where no eye of man can mark their con- 
tion. But as images of total ruin, of complete ex- 





tinction for all the purposes of human life, of vast regions|| by 


totally deserted by man, and exhibiting only the most com- 
plete and conspicuous desolation, where once arts and 
arms, the opulence of magnificent cities, and the power of 
and ambitious states, made the land a splendid scene 
human existence, no description can be more fearfully 
frue to the reality. Idumea is, and has been for ages, 
wholly deserted by civilized life ; and the desertion is ren- 
at once palpable and permanent, by the character 

even of the remnant of Bn ereng= which still lingers in its 


ae 


f|| ligation even among 





. They form the most desperate portion of a race 
of desperadoes ; they cnet volte excellence, the 
Arabs of the Arabs! Even the ial vigor of Moham- 
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med Ali has been able to make no impression them ; 
he has succeeded in reducing the thief hordes of 

uins to submission, if not to obedience. Some 

short time before the period of whith we speak, a detach- 
ment of his troops which returned, re infecta, from those 
regions of naked knavery, gave the following account of 
their campaign. ‘ They had marched from Akaba, and en- 
tered the valley without opposition. Not a Fellah (the in- 
habitants of the Wady Mousa) was discoverable in any di- 
rection. All was silence round them as they moved on ; 
in this condition they continued to encamp and march for 
several days without seeing a human being; but the Fel- 
laks took yee care that they should feel them. Nota 
night passed in which some robbery was net cemmitted on 
their tents. They lost arms constantly, and even soldiers, 
for some of their stragglers never returned. To continue 
this species of warfare, in which they might as well follow 
the clouds on the mountain tops, or penetrate the endless 
and dangerous defiles where they might be attacked with 
advantage, or, at all events, must be starved, was too seri- 
rious a speculation for those hunters of men; so they re- 
turned to give as on a reason as they could, for the loss of 
their muskets and bayonets, te the vigilant and terrible pasha. 

The travelers soon found reason to sympathise with the 
soldiers. One day, while their servants were preparing 
dinner, a Fellah darted into the tent, seized the soup tureen, 
which he probably conceived to be silver, (it was cop 
tinned,) and made his escape in an instant among the rocks. 
But he was not content with the possession without the tri- 
umph. He soon exhibited himself on a pinnacle, waving 
the tureen above his head, and with the additional insolence 
of calling out “that he would soon come again fer more.” 

The party, slightly warned by this feat, now made up 
their minds to take leave of neighbors so insensible to the 
distinction between meum and tuum. But determining to 
remain over the Sunday, which was the next day, they 
gave another opportunity to those national thieves to ex- 
hibit their skill. 

At midnight their little camp was roused by a cry of “ el 
Arab! robbers! robbers!” repeated on all sides. It was 
found that one of the tents had been entered. Sheik Hus- 
sein had asked permission of the party to sleep in the tent 
of one of them, as the night was wet, and at his request the 
lamp was left burning. About midnight the owner of the 
tent heard a noise, and opening his eyes, saw an Arab 
making his escape under the tent curtain. He immediately 
stretched ‘out his hand to seize his pistols, but they had 
been made “ good prize” of by the fugitive. The alarm 
was then given, but was useless, of course. They went out 
in pursuit; but saw nothing. A couple of the tent pins had 
been drawn, so as to admit the thief’s body. He had evi- 
dently taken time to make hig selection in the furniture, for 
he carried off exacily the things which, to Arab eyes, are 
of most importance—a case of pistols, a bag contai 
powder and balls, and a shot belt. To these he had ad 
a box of wax candles—a commodity of which we cannot 
understand the use among Fellahs, but which he probably 
mistook for the Arab god, money. The ruffian had evi- 
dently been disturbed in his operation, or he would proba- 
bly have carried off every thing of value in the tent, if not 
finishing by cutting the throat of the sleeper. 

All were now in ill-humor. They shrewdly suspected 
the chief of their escort, Hussein himself, of taking a share 
in the robbery. He had removed the escort from the tents, 
under the pretext of bad weather; and while he himself 
took post in the special tent which was to be plundered, 
apparently for the purpose of satisfying them thet they 
might sleep in peace, he had continued to slumber pro- 
feundly during the performance. He was now turned out 
of the tent, the escort were placed round the little camp, a 
fire was lighted, and the robbers, thus fully warned that 
they could not try their skill again with impunity, suffered 
them to finish the night undisturbed. J 

It was ascertained, some months aa ane = 
the actual suggester of this robbery. vagabo 

lundered the individuals whom, by all that constitutes ob- 
Arabs, he was bound to protect. A 
letter from Hoffanee Ismael, the intelligent Egyptien who 
had traveled with them, written from Cairo, said, that he 
had claimed the property on Hussein’s arrival in Cairo, and 
had compelled him to surrender it all. The pistols and 
boxes were found in his possession, and the writer had, of 
course, no doubt now that he had instigated the plunder. 
We should think that such a personage would have been e@ 
very fit object for a little of the “ wild justice” administered 
the Pasha. A sound flogging would have been of infi- 
nite service to his morals, a musket, carried in the Pa- 
sha’s service, would have saved him from wasting his en- 
ergies in robbing his friends for the future. We not 
be satisfied with the next traveler in Syria, unless he shall 
convey ussome news of the kind. 

The at length reached Hebron. But the east has 
formidable drawbacks on traveling: at Hebron they found 
she plague! The sounds of the mourners were constantly 
heard in the — 3 and — _ in me veils 
were sitting all among the tombs, uttering cries, 
cod eusitins their feats ; or sitting in still more melancholy 





silence by the recent graves. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE MERRY DANCERS. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 
THERE’s tumult in the heavens to-night, 
A flashing in the air, 
And the Northern sky is all alight 
With a cold and sickly glare. 
Bright circles wheel through the Milky Way, 
The moon looks dimly through; 
The great stars pale in the light away, 
Or gleam with a sickly hue. 
Where the eld Frost-King on the wave has built 
His temple of frozen snow, 
And the lofiy towers that the spring-tides melt 
Look bright in the deep below, 
A glare bursts forth on the carved iceberg, 
A glow on its floating train; 
And the light from its fretted handiwork 
Comes down o’ez the Seuthern main. 
*T is a gala night in the upper sphere, 
And the Merry Dancers hold, 
By the fiendish light, the death-danee there, 
Where the star is glancing cold. 
The Merry Dancers—Ho! 'tis long 
Since they trod the first death-reel— 
Since the fearful sound of their revel song 
First rose on the Northern gale. 
For the old men tell an ancient tale, 
How they gathered and glowed the more, 
When the maiden’s shriek and the matron's wail 
Went up from the Southern shore. 
The tribes of the North had poured them down 
From mountain, lake, and glen; 
And the sea, for many « league around, 
Swarmed thick with the arméd men. 
There was many an isle in the sunny South 
Where the fierce invader trod, 
And the wrath of Hell was in his mouth, 
And his hand was the Scourge of God. 


There was many a maiden called for aid 
From her kindred men—in vain ; 

They rose not up—for the murderous blade 
Had strewed them o'er the plain. 

There was gold enough in the Spoiler’s hand— 
He had siaked his rapive thirst ; 

It was time, it was time that the Southern land 
By his feet be no more acctrst. 

There was countless wealth in bis dark war-ships, 
And the spoils of the South bore he, 

When the moon turned pale on the mountaip-tips, 
And he came o'er the cold North Sea. 

The gust swept down from the ice-bound coast 
On their barks so cold and chill 

That the firmest hand from the helm was loosed, 
And the loudest tongue was atill. 


There were strange lights in the Northern zene, 
And forth from the old ice-caves 

The blue forked lightning skipped alone, 
And danced en the distant waves. 

There were meteor shapes in the lightuing’s flash, 
And forms in its quivering tongue ; 

There came strange sounds, and the wild sword-clesh 
On the . 

dnd tw om teduir ean grew 
The shouts of a stricken field ; 

The cry of the lost came on them too— 
Those men of the spear and shield. 

They had never blenched at the cry before, 
And their cheeks had never paled ; 

But here on the frowning Northern shore 
The heart of the boldest failed ; 

For there, with the shapes of the drifting c!oad, 
That came o’er the Northern sky, 

Their victims’ shrieks came shrill and loud, 
And the demons danced on high. 

And they gathered nearer and nearer yet, 
Aid too dinotie Shedd co wile 

There was not a flash, there was not a light, 
There was nought in the air besice. 

No hand had nerve to guide the helm— 
The barks drove on at will ; 

The deep sea gaped for the last death-whelm, 
Aud the gust came colder still. 





d72 
ye» Dumeved they sat, as the power of life 

Was tora from their nerveless limbs, 

As the strong man sits, in that fearful strife, 
When his eye in the death-shade swims. 

There came a flach from the upper sky, 
A roar from thé islés of snow, 

And the giddy whirlpool swept them by 
To the eavés of the deep below. 

And there came a flash from the fiendish choir, 
And the shrieks raiig louder still, 

As the robbers’ shades went up the air 
Te the blazonry of hell. 


It was many a month and many a year 
“That their wives looked sadly out, 
To spy.the ships that should ne’er draw near, 
the storm was loud about. 

And they, the lost, ate doomed for aye 
To dance in that hellish reel, 

And to hear thé'shrieks of their murdered prey 
Come up on the moaning gale. 

See, see! they change—and uear, more near, 
They gather, and pale, and glow; 

You would swear their mingled shouts you hear, 
They gather around us so. 

Again—a flash ! and the train glides on 
Afar—still farther yet ; 

Look, look! the last of the circle’s gone, 
And the Dancers’ sun has set. 

Middletown, N. J., Dec. 1840, 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
= PARTS LXxI, LXIlI. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 

Ow awaking in the morning, Richard Swiveller became con- 
scious by slow degrees of whispering voices in his reom. 
Looking out between the curtains, he espied Mr. Garland, 
Mr. Ab-l, the notary and the single gentleman gathered round 
the Marchioness, and talking to her with great earnestness 
but in very subdued tones—fearing, no doubt, to disturb him. 
He lost no time in letting thera know that this precaution was 
unnecessary, and all four gentlemen directly approached his 
bedside. Old Mr. Garland was the firet to stretch out his 
hand, and inquire hew he felt. 

Dick was about to answer. that he felt much better, though 
still as weak as need be, then his little nurse, pushing the 
visitors aside ‘and Up to his pillow as if in jealousy of 
their interference, set his breakfast Sefore him, and insisted 
on his taking it before he underwent the fatigue of speaking, 
paehangeH erg er Mr. Guebediber; eee was jperiectly ww 


sistent dreams of muttone double stout, and similar deli- 

cacies, felt even the weak tea and dry toast such irresistible 

— ‘that he consented to eat and drink upon one con- 
ition. . 

“‘ And that is,” said Dick, returning the pressure of Mr. 
Garland’s hand, “thet you answer me this question truly be- 
fore I take a bitor drop. Is it too late?” 

“ For completing the work you so well last night?” 
returned the old gentleman. “No. Set your mind at rest 
upon th It is rot, I assureyou.” 

Comforted by this. intelligence, the pationt applied himself 
to his food with.a keen sppetite, though evidently not with a 
greater zest in the eating than his nurse appeared to have in 
seeing him eat. The manner of his meal was this :—Mr. 
Swiveller, holding the slice of toast or cup of tea in the left 
hand, and taking @ bite or drink a8 the case might be, con- 
stantly kept, in his right, ove palm of the Marchioness tight 
locked; and to shake, or even to kiss this imprisoned hand, 
he would stop everynow andthen,even in the act of swallow- 
ing, with perfect seriousness of intention, and the utmost gra- 
vity. As often as he put any into bis mouth, whether 
for eating or drinking. the face of t a icrchiootes lighted up 
beyond all description! but whenever he gave her one or the 
other of thesetokens of recognition, her countenance became 
overshadowed, and she began to sob. Now, whether she was 
in ber laughing. joy or in ber crying one; the Marchioness could 
not help turning to the yisitors with an appealing Jook, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ You see this fellow—can I help this ?”—and 
they being thus made, as it were, jes to the scene, as re- 
gularly answered by another look, “No. Certainly not.” 
This dumb-show taking plece during the whole of the inva- 
lid’s breakfast, and the invalid himself, pale and emaciated, 
performing no small part in the same, it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether at avy mral, where no word, good or bad. was 
poken from beginning to end, so much was expressed by ges- 
tures in themselves so slight and unimportant. 

At length—and to say the truth before very lo’ Mr. Swiv- 
eller had despatched as much toast and rh dats dle ctage 
of his recovery it was discreet to let him kave. But the cares 
of the did not stop here; for, di for 
an instant and presently returning with a basin of fair water, 
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she.laved his face and. henda, brushed his hair, and in short 
made him as spruce and smart as any body © such circum- 
stances could be made; and all this in as brisk and business- 
like a manner, as if he were a very little boy, and she his 
grown-up nurse.. To these various attentions, Mr. Swiveller 
submitted in a kind of grateful amazement, beyond the reach 
of . When they were at last brought to an end, and 
the Marehioness had withdrawn into a distant correr to take 
her own poor breakfast (cold enough by that time) he turned 
his face away for some few moments and shook hands heartily 
with the air. 
“ Gentlemen,” said Dick, rousing himself from this pause, 
and turning round again, “‘ you ’Ilexcuse me. Men who have 
been brought so low as I have been, are easily fatigued. Iam 
fresh again now, and fit for talking. ‘We ’re short of chairs 
here, among’ other trifles, but if you ’ll do me the favor to sit 
the bed——”’ 
“« What can we do for you?” said Mr. Garland kindly. 
“If you could make the Marchioness yonder, a Marchion- 
ess, in real, sober earnest,”’ returned Dick, “‘ I’d thank you to 
get itdone off-hand. But as you can’t, and as the question is 
not what you will do for me, but what you will do for some- 
body else who has a better claim upon you, pray, sir, let me 
know what you intend doing.” 

“Tt ’s chiefly on that account that we have come just now,” 
said the single gentleman, “ for you wil! have another visitor 

ntly. We feared you would be anxious unless you knew 
m ourselves what steps we intended to take, and therefore 
came to you before we stirred in the matter.” 
‘¢Gentlemen,” returned Dick, “I thank yeu. Any body 
in the helpless state that you see me in, is naturally anxious. 
Don’t let me interrupt you, sir.” 

‘‘ Then you see, my good fellow,” said the single gentleman, 
“ that while we have ro doubt whatever of the truth of this 
disclosure, which has so providentially come to light—” 

“* Meaning hers?” said Dick, pointing toward the Mar- 
chioness. 

‘Meaning hers, of course. While we have no doubt 
of that, or that a proper use of it would procure the poor lad’s 
immediate parden and liberation, we have a great doubt whe- 
ther it would, by itself, enable us to reach Quilp, the chief 
agent in this villany. I should tell you that this doubt has 
been confirmed into something very nearly approaching cer- 
tainty by the best opinions we have been enabled, in this short 
space of time, to take upon the subject. You'll agree with 
us, that to give him even the most distant chance of escape, if 
we could help it, would be monstrous. You say with us, no 
doubt, if somebody must escape, let it be any one but he.” 

“Yes,” returned Dick, ‘certainly. That is, if somebody 
must—but upon my werd, I’m unwilling that any body should. 
Since laws were made for every degree, to curb vice in others 
as well as in me—and so forth you know—does n’t it strike 
you in that light.7” |, 

The a a a smiled as if the light in which Mr. 
Swiveller put the question were not the clearest in the 
world, and proceeded to explain that they contemplated pro- 
ceeding by stratagem in the first instance ; and that their de- 
sign was to endeavor to extort a confession from the gentle 


h. 

*¢ When she finds how much we know, and how we know 
it,” he said, “and that she is clearly compromised already, 
we are not without strong hopes that we may be enabled 
through her means to punish the other two effectually. If 
we could do that, she might go scot-free for aught I cared.” 

Dick received this project in any thing but a gracious man. 
ner, representing with as much warmth as he was then capa- 
ble of showing, that they would find the old buck (meaning 
Sarah) more difficult to manage than Quilp himself—that for 
any tampering, terrifying, or cajolery, she was a very wn- 
promising and unyielding subject—that she was a kind of 
brass not easily melted or moulded into shape—in short, that 
they were no match for her, and would be signally defeated. 
But it was in vain to urge them to adopt some other course. 
The single gentleman has been described as explaining their 
joint intentions, but it should have been written that they all 
spoke together ; that-if any one of them by chance held his 
peace for a moment, he stood gasping and panting for an op- 
portunity to strike in again; in a word that they had reached 
that pitch of impatience and anxiety where men can neither 
be persuaded nor reasoned with ; and that it would have been 
easier to turn the most impetuous wind that ever blew, than 
to prevail on them to reconsider their determination. So, 
after telling Mr, Swiveller how they had not lost sight of Kit’s 
mother and the children ; how they had never once even lost 
sight of Kit himself, but had been unremitting in their en- 
deavors to procure a mitigation of his sentence; how they 
had been perfectly distracted between the strong proofs of 
his guilt, and their own fading bopes of his innocence ; and 
how he, Richard Swiveller, might keep his mind at rest, for 
every a be happily adjusted between that time and 
night: r telling him all this, and adding a great many 
kind and cordial expressions, personal to himself, which it is 
unnecessary te recite, Mr. Garland, the notary, and the single 
gentleman, took their leaves at a very critical time, or Rich- 
ard Swiveller must assuredly have been driven into another 
fever, whereof the results might have been fatal. 








Mr. Abel remained behind, often looking at his watch 
and at the room-deor, until Mr. Sviveller was roused from a 


short nap, by the setting down on the landing-place 
as.from the shoulders of a porter, of some giant ‘och oe 
seemed to shake the house, and make the little physic 

on the mantle-shelf ring again. Directly this sound reached 
his ears, Mr. Abel started up, and hobbled to the door and 
opened it; and behold! there stood a strong man, with 
mighty bamper, which being hauled into the room and . 
sently unpacked, disgorged such treasures of tea, and 

and wine, and rusks, and oranges, and grapes, fowls 
ready trussed for boiling, and calves’-foot jelly, and arrow, 
root, and sago, and other delicate restcratives, that the 
servant, who had never thought it possible that such 
could be, except in shops, stood rooted to the spot in her one 
shoe, with her mouth and eyes watering in unison, and her 
power of speech quite gone. But not so Mr. Abel; or the 
strong man who emptied the hamper, big as it was, in a 
twinkling : and not so the nice old lady, who appeared so gud. 
denly that she might have come eut of the hamper too (it 
was quite large enough,) and who, bustling about on tj 
and without noise—now here, now there, row every where at 
ence—began to fill out the jelly in tea-cups, and to make 
chicken broth ia small sauce-pans, and to peel oranges for 
the sick man and te cut them up in little pieces, and to 

the smal! servant with glasses of wine and choice bits of e 
thing until more substantial meat could be prepared for her 
refreshment. The whole of which appearances were.so yp. 
expected and bewildering, that Mr. Swiveller, when he had 
taken two oranges, and a little jelly, and had seen the strong 
man walk off with the empty basket, plainly leaving all that 
abundance for his use and benefit, was fain to lie down and 
fall asleep again, from sheer inability to entertain such won- 
ders in his mind. 

Meanwhile, the single gentleman, the Notary and Mr.Gar. 
land, repaired te a certain coffee-house, asd from that place 
indited and sent a letter to Miss Sally Brass, requesting her 
in terms mysterious and brief, to favor an unknown friend 
who wished to consult her, with her company there as speed- 
ily as possible. The communication did its errard so well, 
that in ten minutes of the messenger’s return and report of 
its delivery, Miss Brass herself was announced. 

“Pray, ma’am,”’ said the single gentleman, whem she found 
alone in the room, “ take a chair.” : 

Miss Brass sat herself down in a very stiff and frigid state 
and seemed—as indeed she was—not a little astonished to 
find that the lodger and her mysterious correspondent, were 
one and the same person. 

“ You did not expect to see me?”’ said the single gentleman. 

“TI did n’t think much about it,” returned the beauty. “I 
suppo:ed it was business ef some kind or other. If it’s 
about the apartments, of course you ’Il give my brother regu 
lar notice, you know—or money. That’s very easily settled. 
You ’re a responmble party, and in such a case lawful money 
and lawful notice are pretty much the same.” 

‘T am obliged to you for your good opinion,” retorted the 
single gentleman, “and quite concur in those sentiments, But 
that is not the subject on which I wish to speak with you.” 

“Qh!” said Sally. ‘ Then just state the particulars, will 
you? I suppose it’s professional business 7” 

“Why, it is connected with the law, certainly.” 

“Very well,” returned Miss Brass. ‘‘ My brother and I 
are just the same. I can take any instructions, or -give you 
any advice.” 

“ As there ere other parties interested besides myself,” 
said the single gentleman, rising and opening the door of an 
inner room, “ we had better confer together. Miss Brass is 
here, gentlemen!” 

Mr. Garland and the Notary walked in, looking very grave 
ly, and drawing up two chairs, one on each side of the 
gentleman, formed a kind of fence round the gentle 
and penned her into acorner. Her brother Sampson, under 
such circumstances, would certainly have evinced some con- 
fusion or anxiety, but she—all composure—pulled out the tin 
box and calmly took a pinch of snuff. 

“Miss Brass,” said the Notary, taking the word at this 
crisis, ‘we professional people understand each other, 
when we choose, can ssy what we have to say, in very few 
words. You advertised a runaway servant, the other day?”” 

“Well,” returned Miss Sally, with a sudden flush over 
spreading her features “‘ what of that ?”’ 

“She is found, ma’am,” said the Notary, pulling out his 
pocket handkerchief with a flourish. “She is found.” 

“ Who found her?” demanded Sarah hastily. * 

“We did, ma’sm—we three. Only last night, or you 
would have heard from us before.” 


“ And now I have heard from you,” said Brass, folding her 
arms resolutely, as though she were about to deny 
to the death, “‘ what have you got to say? ya 
have got into your heads about her, of course. Prove it, will 


you—that’sall. Prove it. You have found her, the moet artful, 
lying, pilfering, and devilish little minx that was ever born, 

ave you get her here?” she added, looking sharply 

“No, she is not here at present,” returned the Notary— 
“But she is quite safe.” ; 

“Ha!” cried Sally, twitching a pinch of snuff out of her 
box, as spitefully as if she were in the very act of rm 
off the small servant’s nose; “ ske shall be safe enough from 
this time, I warran 





“ Thope so,” replied the Notary.—' Did it eocwt a9 
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for the first time when you found she had run away, that there 
were two keys to your kitchen door?” 

Miss Sally took another pinch, and putting her head on one 
side, looked at her questioner with a curious kind of spasm 
sbout her mouth, but with a cunning aspect of immense ex- 


on. 

“Two keys,” repeated the Notary; “one of which gave 
her the opportunities of roaming through the house at nights 
when you supposed her fast locked up, and of overhearing 
confidential trati mong others, that particular con- 
ference to be described to-day ‘before a justice, which you 
will have an opportunity of hearing her relate ; that confer- 
ence which you and Mr. Brass held together on the night be- 
fore that most unfortunate and innocent young man was ac. 
cused of robbery, by a horrible device of which I will only 
say that it may be characterised by the epithets you have ap- 
plied to this wretched little witness, and by a few stronger 
ones besides.”’ 

Sally took another pinch. Although her face was wonder- 
fully composed, it was apparent that she had been taken by 
surprise, and that what she had expected to be taxed with, ia 
connexion with her sma!l servant, was something very differ- 
ent from this. 

‘Come, come, Miss Brass,” said the Notary, “you have 

command of feature, but you feel, [ see, that by a 





~ chance which never entered your imagination, this base de- 


sign is revealed, and two of its plotters must be brought to 
justice. Now, you know the pains and penalties you are lia- 
ble to, and so I need not dilate upon them, but [ have a pro- 
posal to make to you. You have the honor of being sister to 
one of the greatest scoundrels unhung; and, if I may venture 
to say so to a lady, you are in every respect quite worthy ef 
him. But connected with you two isa third party, a villain 
of the name of Quilp, the prime mover of the whole diaboli- 
cal device, who I believe to be worse than either. For his 
sake, Miss Brass, do us the favor to revea! the whole history 
of thisaffair. Let me remind you that your duing so at our 
instance will place you in a safe and comfortable position— 
your present one is not desirable—and cannot injure your bro- 
ther, for against him and you we have quite sufficient evidence 
(as you hear) already. 1 will not say to you that we suggest 
this course in mercy, (for, to tell you the truth, we do not en- 
tertain any regard for you ) but it is a necessity to which we 
are reduced, and I recommend it to you as a matter of the 
very best policy. Time,” said Mr. Witherden, pulling out 
his watch, “in a business like this, is exceedingly precious.— 
Favor us with your decision as speedily as possible, ma’am.”’ 

With a smile upon her face, and looking at each of the three 
by turns, Miss Brass took two or three more pinches of snuff, 
and having by this time very little left, traveled round and 
round the box with her fore-finger and thumb, scraping up an- 
other. Having disposed of this likewise and put the box 
carefully in her pocket, she said,— 

‘I am to accept or reject at once, am I?” 

“ Yes,” said Witherden. 

The charming creature was opening her lips to speak in 
reply, when the door was hastily opened, too, and the head of 
Sampson Brass was thrust into the room. 

* Excuse me,”’ said that gentleman hastily. ‘“ Wait a bit.” 

So saying, and quite indifferent to the astonishment his pre- 
sence occasioned, he crept in, shut the deor, kissed his greasy 
glove as servilely as if it were the dust, and made a most ab 
ject bow. 

“Sarah,” said Brass, “‘ hold your tongue if you please, and 
let me speak. Gentlemen, if I could express the pleasure it 
gives me to see three such men ina happy unity of feeling 
and concert of sentiment, I think you would hardly believe 
me, But though I am unfortunate—nay, gentlemen, crimi- 
nal, if we are to use harsh expressions in a company like this 
—still I have my feelings like other men. I have heard of a 

who remarked that feelings were the common lot of all. 
fhe could have been a pig, gentlemen, and have uttered that 
sentiment, he would still have been immortal.” 

“If you're not an idiot,” said Miss Brass, harshly, ‘“ hold 
your peace.” 

“Sarab, my dear,” returned her brother, “thank you. But 
I know what I am about, my love, and will take the liberty 
of expressing myself accordingly. Mr. Witherden, sir, your 
handkerchief is hanging out of your pocket—would you allow 
me to—”’ 

As Mr. Brass advanced to remedy this accident, the No- 
tary shrunk from him with an air of great disgust. Brass, 
who, over and above his usual prepossessing qualities, had a 
scratched face, a green shade over one eye, and a hat grie- 
vously crushed, stopped short, and looked round with a pitiful 


‘tHe shuns me,”’ said Sampson, “even when I would, as I 
may say, heap coals of fire upon his head. Well! Ah! But 
Tame falling house, and the rats (if I may be allowed the 
expression in reference to a gentleman that I respect and love 

every thing) fly from me. Gentl di 
~ Conversation just now, [ ha: 





ppened to see my sister on 
way here, and wondering where she could be going to, 
and being—may I venture to say 1—naturally of & suspicious 
turn, followed her. Since then I have been listening.’ , 
“If you are not mad,” interposed Miss Sally, “ stop there, 
and say no more.” 
“*Sarah, my dear,” rejoined Brass, with undiminished po- 
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liteness, “I thank you kindly, but will still proceed. Mr. 
Witherden, sir, as we have the honor to be members of the 
same profession—to ~~ nothing of that other gentleman hav- 


been m havi en, 4s one may of 
oe hospitali m) sly toua3 Fas 9ub Wile have gives ‘we 
the refusal of this offer in the first instance. [ do, indeed. 


Now, my dear sir,’ cried Brass, seeing that the notary was 
about to interrupt him, “ suffer me to speak, I beg.” 

Mr. Witherden was silent, and Brass went on. 

“If you will do me the favor,” he said, holding up the 
green shade, and revealing an eye most horribly discolored, 
“te look at this, you will Satucally inquire in your own minds 
how did I get it. If you look from that to my face, you will 
wonder what could have been the cause of all these scratches. 
And if from them to my hat, how it came into the state in 
which you see it? Gentlemen,” said Brass, striking the bat 
fiercely with his clenched hand, “ to all these questions I an- 
swer—Quilp.” 

The three gentlemen looked at each other, but said nothing. 

“T say,” pursued Brass, glancing aside at his sister, as 
though he were talking for her information, and speaking 
with a snarling malignity, in violent contrast to his usual 
sm , “that I answer to all these questions,—Quilp— 
Quilp, who deludes me into his infernal den, and takes a de- 
light in looking on and chuckliag while I scorch, and burn, 
and bruise, and maim myself—Quilp, who never once, no, 
never once, in all our communications together, has treated 
me otherwise than as a dog—Quilp, whom I have always 
hated with my whole heart, but never so muchas lately. He 
gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter as if he had 
had nothing to do with it, instead of being the first to pro- 
pose it. I can’t trust him. In one of his howling, raving, 
blazing humors, I believe he ’d let it out if it was murder, 
and never think of himself so long as he could terrify me. 
Now,” said Brass, picking up his hat again, replacing the 
shade over his eye, and actually crouching down, in the excess 
of his servility, ‘‘ what does all this lead me to 1—what should 
you say it led me to, gentlemer !—could you guess at or near 
the mark ?” 

Nobody spoke. Brass stook smirking fur a little while, 
as if he had propounded some choice conundrum; and then 
said: 


~~ 


** To be short with you, then, it leads me to this. If the 
truth has come out, as it plainly has, in a maaner that there ’s 
no standing up against—and a very sublime and grand thing 
is Truth, gentlemen, in i's: way, though like other sublime and 
grand thing-, such as thunder storms and that, we ’re not al- 
ways over and above glad to see it—I had better turn upon 
this man than let this man turn upon me. «It’s clear to me 
that Iam done for. Therefore, if any body is to split, I shall 
better be the person and have the advantage of it. : 
my dear, comparatively speaking, you’re safe. I relate these 
circumstances for my own profit.” 

With tha:, Mr. Brass, in a great hurry, revealed the whole 
story ; bearing as heavily as possible on his amiable employ- 
er, and making himself out to be rather a saint-like and holy 
character, though subject—he acknowledged—to human weak- 
nesses. He concluded thus: 

*« Now, gentlemen, Iam not a man who does things by 
halves. Being in fora penny, I am ready, as the saying is, 
to be infor a pound. You must do with me what you please, 
and take me where you please. If you wish to have this in 
writing, we'll reduce it into manuscript immediately. You 
will be tender with me, I am sure. I am quite confident you 
will be tender with me. You are men of honor, and have 
feeling hearts. I yielded from nacessity to Quilp, for though 
necessity has no law, she has her lawyers. I yield to you 
from necessity too; from policy besides: and b of feel 
ings that have been a pretty long time working within me. 
Punish Quilp, gentlemen. Weigh heavily upon him. Grind 
him down. Tread him under foot. He has dose as much 
by me, for many and many a day.” 

Having now arrived at the conclusion of his discourse, 
Sampson checked the current of his wrath, kissed his glove 
again, and smiled as only parasites and cowards can. 

“ And this,” said Miss Brass, raising her head, with which 
she had hitherto sat resting on her hands, and surveying him 
from head to foot with a bitter sneer, “this is my brether, is 
it? This is my brother that I have worked and toiled for, and 
believed to have had something of the man in him!” 

‘Sarah, my dear,” returned Sampson, rubbing his hands 
feebly ; “you disturb our friends. Besides you—ysu’re dis 
appointed, Sarah, and not knowing what you say, expose 
yourself.” 

“Yes, you pitifal dastard,” retsrted the lovely damsel, “I 
understand you. You feared that I should be beforehand 
with you. But do you think that J would have been enticed 
tosayaword? Id have scorned it, if they had tried and 
tempted me for twenty years.” : 

“He he!” simpered Brase, who in his deep debasement 
really seemed to have sexes with his sister, and to 
have made over to her any spark of manliness he might have 

“Yon think so, Sarah, you think so perhaps; but 
you would have acted quite different, my good fellow. You 
will not have forgottea that it was a maa‘m with Foxey—our 
revered father, gentlemen,—‘ Always suspect every body.’ 
That's the maxim to go through life with! If you were not 
actually about to purchase your own saféty when I showed 
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miyself, ‘I suspect youd Tiave dohe if by thiy tithe, ' Ana 

tefore ‘I’ve done it myself, and s you the trotble as 
well as the shame. The shame, ged n,’”” edded Brass, al- 
lowing himself to be slightly overcome, ‘if there is any, is 
miné. It’s better that a female stiould be spared it,”” 

With deference’ to the better opinion of Mr. Brass, ahd 
more particularly to the authority of his Great Ancestor, it 
may be doubted with humility whether the elevating princi- 
ple laid down by the latter gemtletnan, dnd acted upon by his 
descendants, is @ prudent one, or atrended in practice 
with the desired results. This is beyond question a bold end 
presumptuous doubt, inasmuch es many distinguished char- 
acters, called men of the world, fong-headed customers, 
knowing dogs, shrewd fellows, capital hands at busicess, and 
the like, have made, and do daily make, this axiom their po- 
lar star and compass. Still the doubt be penny ineimue - 
ted. And in illustration it may be , if Mr. Brass, 
not being over-suspicious, had, witheut prying and lis 
left his sister to manage the conference on their joint” A 
or, prying and listening, had not been in such a mighty hurry 
to anticipate her (which he would not have been, but for his 
distrust and ») he would probably have found himself 
much better off in the end. Thus it will always happen that 
these men of the world, who go through it in armor, defend 
themselves from quite as good as evil; to say nothing 
of the inconvenience and absurdity of mounting B guard with a 
microscope at all times, and of wearing a coat of mail on the 
most innocent occasions. 

The three gentlemen spoke together 2part for a few mo- 
ments. At the end of their consultation, which was very 
brief, the notary pointed to the writing materials on the table, 
and informed Mr. Brass that if he wished to make any state- 
ment in writing, he had the opportunity ef doing so. At the 
same time he felt bound to tell him that they would 
his attendance presently before a justice of the peace, and 
that in what ke did or said, he was guided entirely by his own 
discretion. 

“Gentlemen,” said Brass, drawing off his gloves, and 
crawling in spirit upon the nd before them, “ I will jastify 
the te with which I knew I shall be treated; and as, 
without tenderness, I should, now that this discovery has 
been made, stand in the worst position of the three, you may 
depend upon it I will make'a clean breast. Mr. Witherden, 
sir, a kind of faintness is upon my spirits—if you would do 
me the favor to ring the bell and order up a glass of some- 
thing warm and spicy, I shall, notwithstanding whet hes 
passed, have a melancholy pleasure in drinking your I aps 
health. I had hoped,” said Brass, looking reund a 
mournful smile, “to have seen you thtee gentiemen one-day 
or another with our legs under the mahogany in my humble 
parlor in the Marks. “Bus hopes are rome 3 Dear me!” 

Mr. Brass found himself so exceedingly affected at this point 
that he could say or do nothing more until seme refreshment 
arrived. Having partaken of it, pretty freely for «ne in his 
agitated state, he sat down to write. 

The lovely Sarah, now with her arms folded, and now with 
her hands deaped behind her, paced the room with manly 
strides while her brother was thus employed, and sometimes 
stopped to pull out her snuff-box ‘and bite the lid. _ She con- 
tinued to pace up and down until she was quite tired, and 
then fell on a chair near the door. 

It has been since supposed with some reason that this slum- 
ber was a sham or feint, as she contrived to slip away unob- 
served in the dusk ef the afternoon. Whether this was an 
intentional and waking departure, or a somnambulistic leave- 
taking and walking in her sleep, may remain a subject of con- 
tention; but on one point (and the main one) all par- 
ties are . In whatever state she walked away, she 
certainly did not walk back again. 

Mention having been made of the dusk of* the afternoon, it 
will be inferred ‘es Mr. Brass’s task occupied some time in 
the completion. It was not finished until evening; but being 
done at last, that worthy person and the three friends 
journed in a hackney-ceach to a private office ef a Justice, 
who, giving Mr, Brass a warm and detaining him 
in a secure place that he might enure to himself the pleasure 
of seciog him on the morrow, dismissed the others with the 
cheering assurance that a warrant could not fail to be granted 
next day for the apprehension of Mr. Quilp, and that a proper 
application and statement of all the circumstances to the sec- 
retary of state (who. was fortunately in town) would ne doubt 
procure Kit’s free pardon and liberation without delay. . 

And now, indeed, it seemed that Quilp’s malignant career 
was drawing to @.close, and that retnibution, which often trav- 
els slowly—especially when +heayiest—~had tracked his foot- . 
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course in fancied trinm; 

peta aly pamaipen ap fle ; a3 
Their business the three gentlemen hastened back 

to the lodgings of Mr. Swiveller, whom they found progress- 


ing so favorably on his recovery as to have been to sit up 
for half an hour, and to have conversed with _ 
Mrs. Garland had gene home some time since,.but. Mr. Abel 
allgs Sapes, age eowes After telling himall they had. 
done, the two ae and the single 
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<,o yen fun.ae weak better,” said Mr. Witherdes, sitting 





down at the bedside, “I may venture to [ to you 
© Rat. sis whee bee ores a y 

idea of any professional from a man 
connected with matters to afford R any- 


“ Certainly, sir. I hope it’s not anything of a very disa- 
“If I theught it 90, [ should choose some better time for 
it,” replied the notary. “Let me tell you, 
first, that my friends whe have been here te-day know nothing 
of it, and that their kindness to you has been quite spentane- 
cnais minaa hoped! wine. It may doa theughless, care- 
less man good to know that.” 
Dick thanked him, and he hoped it would. 
“ L_ have been making some inquiries about you,” said Mr. 
Withers, “itl thinking that should find you under such 
have brought us together. - 
are the nephew of Rebecca Swiveller, spinster, deceased, 


| 


pounds. 
As it is, you have fallen into an annuity of une hundred and 
Sy pany eyes but I think I may congratulate you even 


upon 

“Bir,” said Dick, sobbing and laughing toge-her, ‘“ you 
may. For, please God, we’ll make a scholar of the poor 
Marchioness yet! And she shall walk in silk attire, and sil- 
ler have to spare, or may [ never rise from this bed again!’ 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

Unconscious of the proceedings faithfully narrated in the 
last chapter, and little dreaming of the mine which had 
sprung beneath him (for te the end that he should have no 
warning of the business aflvat, the ge secrecy was 
observed in the whole transaction,) Mr. Quilp remained shut 
up in his ; undisturbed by any suspicion, and ex. 
tremely well satisfied with the result of his machinations.— 
Being engaged in the adjustment of some accounts—an occu- 
pation to which the silence and solitude of his retreat were 
very favorable—he bad not strayed from his den for two whole 
days. The third day of his devetien to this pursuit found him 
still hard at work, and little disposed to start abroad. 

It was the next day after Mr. Brass’s confession, and con- 
sequently that which threatened the restriction of Mr. Quilp’s 
liberty, and the abrupt communication to him of some very 
unpleasant and unwelcome facts. Having no intuitive per 
ception of the cloud which lowered upon his house, the dwarf 
was in his ordinary +tate of cheerfulness; and, when he found 
he was becoming 100 much engrossed by business, with a due 
regard to his health and spirits, he varied its monotoneus rou- 
tine with a little acreeching, or howling, or some other inno- 
cent relaxation of that nature. 

He was attended, as usual, by Tom Scott, who sat crouch- 
ing over the fire after the manner of a toad, and from time to 
time, when his master’s back was turned, imitated his grima- 
ces with a fearful exactness. The figure-head had not yet dis- 
appeared, but remained in its eld place. The face, horribly 
seared by the frequent application of the red hot poker, and 
further ornamented teers ppt ag he bt Benge of a 
tenpenny nail, yet smiled blandly in its less rated parts, 
but seemed, like sturdy martyr, to provoke its torment or 
to the commission of new outrages insults. 

The day, in the highest and brightest quarters of the town, 
was damp, dark, cold, and gloomy. In that low and marshy 

4. wee with a. a dense 

object was o>scured at one or two 8’ dis- 

tance. The warning lights and fires upon the river were pow- 

erless beneath this pall, and but for a raw and piercing chill- 

ness in the air, and new and then the cry of some bewildered 

boatman as he rested on his oars and tried to make out where 
he was, the river itself might bave been miles away. 

The mist, though sluggish and slow to move, was of a keenly 

kind. No moffling up in furs and broad-cloth kept 
into the very bones of 
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to be jevial. 
To this end, he fresh candles and heaped more 
eda da the tats eal teereae et off a beef-steak, which he 
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his attention. When it had been twice or thrice repeated, he 
softly the little wic.dow, and thrusting his head out, de- 
who was there. 

* Only me, Quilp,” replied a woman’s voice. 

** Only you!’ cried the dwarf, stretching his neck to obtain 
a better view of his visitor. “ And what brings you here, you 
jade? How dare-you approach the ogre's castle, eh 2” 

*‘T have come with some news,” rejoined his spouse.— 
“Do n’t be angry with me.” 

“Is it good news, pleasant news; news to make a man 
skip and snap his fingers1”’ said the dwarf. “ Is the dear old 
lady dead?’ 

**T don’t know what news it is, or whether it’s good or 
bad,” rejoined his wife. _ 

“Then she ’s alive,” said Quilp, “and there 's nothing the 
matter with her. Go home again, you bird of evil note, go 
home.” 

“ I have brought a letter,”—cried the meek little woman. 

“ Tess it in at the window here, and go your ways,” said 
Quilp, interrupting her, “ or I ’ll go and scratch you.” 

‘No, but please, Quilp—do hear me speak,” urged his sub- 
missive wife, in tears. ‘‘ Piease do.” 

‘Speak then,” growled the dwarf, with a malicious grin. 
“* Be quick and short about it. Speak, will you?” 

“+ Ic was left at our house this afternoon,” said Mra. Quilp, 
trembling, “‘ by a boy who said he did n't know from whem it 
came, but that it was given him to leave, and that he was told 
to say it must be brought on to you direetly, for it was of the 
very greatest consequence.—But please,” she added, as her 
husband stretched eut his hand for it, “ please let me in 
You do n't know how wet and cold I am, or how many times 
I have lost my way in coming bere through this thick fog. Let 
me dry myself at the fire for five minutes. I'll go away di- 
rectly you tell me to, Quilp. Upon my word I wiil.” 

Her amiable husband hesitated for a few mements ; but be- 
thicking himself that the letter might require some answer, of 
which she could be the bearer, closed the window, opened the 
door; and bade ber enter. Mrs. Quilp obeyed right willingly, 
and kneeling down before the fire to warm her hands, deliv- 
ered into his a lite packet. 

“I’m glad you’re wet,” said Quilp, snatching it, and 
squinting at her. I’m glad you’re cold. I’m glad you've 
lost your way. I’m glad your eyes are red with crying. It 
— my heart good to see your little nose so pinched and 
rosty.’ 

“ Oh Quilp!” sobbed his wife. “ How cruel it is of you!”’ 

“ Did she think I was dead!” said Quilp, wrinkling bis 
face into a most extraordinary series of grimaces. ‘‘ Did she 
think she was going to have all the money, and to marry some- 
bedy she liked! Ha, ha, ha! Did she?” 

These taunts elicited no reply from the poor woman, who 
remained on her knees, warming her hands and sobbing, to 
Mr. Quilp’s great delight. But as he was contemplating her, 
and chuckling excessively, he happened to observe that Tom 
Scoit was delighted too; whereof, that he might have no 
presumptuous partner in his glee, the dwarf instantly collared 
him, dragged him to the door, and after a short scuffle, kicked 
him into the yard. In return for this mark of attention, Tom 
immediately walked upon his bands to the wiadow, and—if 
the expression be allowable—looked in with his shoes; be- 
sides rattling his feet upon the giass like a Banshee upside 
down. Asa matter of course, Mr. Quilp lost no time in re- 
sorting to the infallible poker, with which, after some dodging 
and lying in ambush, he paid his young friend one or two such 
unequivocal compliments that he vanished precipitately, and 
left him in quiet possession of the field. 

**So! That little job being diaposed of,” said the dwarf, 
coolly, “ [’il read my letter. Humph!’’ he muttered, look- 
ing at the direction. ‘‘I ought to know this writing. Beau- 
tiful Sally!” 

Opening it, he read in a fair, round, legal hand, as follows: 

“Sammy has been practised upon, and has broken confidence. 
It has all come out. You hed better not be in the way, for 
strangers are going to call upon you. They have been very 
quiet as yet, because they mean to surprise you. Don’t lose 
tume. Ididn’t. Iam nottobe found any where. If I was 
you, I wouldn't be, either. §S. B. late of B. M.” 

To describe the changes that passed over Quilp’s face as 
he read this letter half a-dozen times, would require some 
new language; such, for power of expression, as was never 
written or spoken. Fora long time he did not utter one 
word; but after a considerable interval, during which Mrs. 
Quilp was almost paralysed with the alarm his looks engen- 
dered, he contrived to gasp out, 

“—If I had him bere. If I only had him here ——” 

** Oh Quilp!”’ said his wife, “what’s the matter?’ Who 
are you angry with?” 

“T should drown him,” said the dwarf, not heeding her. 
“ Too easy a death, too short, too quick—but the river runs 
close at hand. Oh! If I had him here! Just to take him 
to the brink, coaxingly and pleasantly,—holding him by the 
button-hole—joking with him,—and with a sudden push, to 
send him splashing down! Drowning men come to the sur- 
face three times they say. Ah! To see him those three times, 
and mock him ‘in his face come bobbing up,—oh! what a 
rich treat that would be !”’ 

“ Quilp !”’ stammered his wife, venturing at the same time 








to touch him on the shoulder, “‘ what has gone wrong ?”’ 


She was so terrified by the relish with which he 
this pleasure to himself, that she could scarcely make herself 


intelligible. 
ng his hands 





** Such a bloodless cur!” said Quilp, rubbi 
very slowly, and pressing them tight together. « 
his cowardice and servility were the best guaranty fr “ 
keeping silence. Oh Brass, Brass— my dear good, affection. 
ate, a complimentary, charming friend—if | only had 
you here! 

His wife, who had retreated lest she should seem to listen 
to these mutterings, ventured to approach bim again, and was 
about to speak, when he hurried to the door and called Tom 
Scott, who, remembering his late gentle admonition, deemed 
it prudent to appear immediately. 

“ There!” said the dwarf, pulling him in. “ Take ber 
home. Den’t come here to-morrow, for this place will be 
shut up. Come back no more till you hear from me or see 
me. Bo you mind?” 

Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned Mrs. Quilp to lead the 
way. 
OAs for you,” said the dwarf, addressing himself to her 
‘ask no questions about me, make no search for me, . 
nothing concerning me. I shall not be dead, mistress, Bs 
that'll comfort you. He ’il take care of you.” 


“ But Quilp? What is the matter? Where are you going? 
Do say something more ?” 

“ I'll say that,” said the dwarf, seizing her by the 
“and do that too; which undone and unsaid would be best 
for you, unle-s you go directly.” 

‘‘ Has any thing happened?” cried his wife. “Ob! Do 


tell me that.” 

“Yes,” snarled the dwarf. “‘No. What matter which? 
T have told you what to de. Woe betide you if-you fail to 
do it, or disobey me a hair’s breadth. Will you go?” 

“ T am going, I'll go directly ; but,” faltered his wife, “an. 
swer me one question first. Has this lett-r any connexion 
with dear little Nell? I must ask you that—I must, indeed, 
Quilp. You cannot think what days and nights of sorrow I 
have had through having once deceived that child. I don't 
know what harm I may have brought about, but, great or 
litle, I did it for you, Quilp. My conscience misgave me 
when I did it. Do answer me this question, if you please.” 

The exasperated dwarf returned no answer, but turned 
round and caught up his usual weapon wi h such vehemence, 
that Tom Scott dragged his charge away by main force, and 
as swifily as he could. It was well he did go, for Quilp, who 
was nearly mad with rage, pursued them to the neighboring 
lane, and might hive prolonged the chase, but for the dense 
mist whch obscured them from his view, and appeared to 
thicken every moment. 

“It will be a good night for traveling anonymously,” he 
said, as he returned slowly, being pretty well breathed with 
his run. “Siay. We may look better here. This is too 
hospitable and free.” 

By a great exertion of strength, he closed the two old gates 
which were deeply sunken in the mud, and barred them with 
a heavy beam. ‘That done, he shock bis matted hair from 
about his eyes, and tried them.—Sirong and fast. 

“The fence between this wharf and the next is easily 
climbed,” said the dwarf, when be had teken these precau- 
tions ‘“‘ There’s a back lane too from there. That shail be 
my way out. A man need know his road well, to fid it in 
this lovely place to-night. I need fear no unwelcome visitors . 
while this lasta, I think.” 

Almost reduced to the necessity of groping his way with 
his hands (it had grown so dark and the fog had so much in- 
creased), he returned tu his lair; and after musing for some 
ime over the fire, busied himeeif in preparations for a speedy 
d- parture 

While he was collecting a few necessaries and cramming 
them into his pockets, he never once ceased communing with 
himeeif in a low voice, or urclenched his teeth, which he hed 
ground together on finishing Miss Brass's note. 

“Ob, Sampson !” he muttered, ‘‘ good, worthy creatare— 
if I could but hug you! If I could only fuld you in my erms, 
and squeeze your ribs, as I could squeeze them if I once 
you right, what a meeting there would be between us! If 
we ever do cross each other again, Sampson, we'll have 8 
greeting not easily to be forgotten, trust me. This time, 
Sampson, this moment when ail had gone on so well, was 80 
nicely chesen! It was so thoughtful of you, so penitent, #0 
good. Oh, if we were face to face in this reom again, my 
white-livered man of law, how well contented one of us 
would be !” 

There he stopped; and raising the bow] of punch to his lips, 
drank a long, deep draught, as if it were fair water and cook 
ing to his parched mouth. Setting it down abruptly, and re 
suming his preparations, he went on with his soliloquy. 

“There ’s Sally,” he said, with flashing eyes; “ the womens 
has spirit, determination, purpose-—was she asleep, or petr 
fied? She could have stabbed him— him safely. 
She might have seen this coming on. Why does she give me 
notice when it’s too late? When he sat there—yonder there, 
over there,—with his white face, and red hair, and re 
smile, why didn’t I know what was passing in his heart? i. 
should have stopped beating that night, if I had been in 
secret; or there are no drugs to lulle man to sleep, end 
fire to burn him '” 
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Another draught from the bow! ; and cowering over the fire 
with @ ferecious he muttered to himself again. 

And this, like every other trouble and anxiety [ have had 
of late times, springs from that old dotard and his darling 
child, two wretched, feeble wanderers. 1’ll be their evil ge- 
nius yet. And you, sweet Kit, honest Kit, virtuous, innocent 
Kit, look to youraelf. Where I hate, I bite. I hate yeu, my 
darling fellow, with good cause, and proud as you are, to- 
night, L’ll have my turn.—What ’s that 7” 

A knocking at the gate he had closed. A loud and violent 
knocking. Then a pause; as if those who knocked, had stop- 

to listen. Then the noise again, more clamorous and im- 
unate than before. 

“So soon!’ said the dwarf. “ And soeager! I am afraid 
I shall disappoint you. “It’s well I’m quite prepared. Sally, 
I thank you!” 

As he spoke, he extinguished the candle. In his impetu- 
ous attempts to subdue the brightness of the fire, hie overset 
the stove, which came tumbling forward, and fell with a crash 
upon the burning embers it had shot forth in its descent; 
leaving the room in pitchy darkness. The noise at the gate 
still continuing, he felt his way to the door, and stepped inte 
the open air. 

At that moment the knocking ceased. It was about eight 
o'clock ; but the dead of the darkest night would have been 
as noon-day, in comparison with the thick cloud which then 
rested upon the earth, and shrouded every thing from view. 
He darted forward a few paces, as if into the mouth of some 
dim, yawning cavern; then, thinking he had gone wrong, 
changed the direction of his steps ; then stood still, not know- 
ing how to turn. 

“If they would knock again,” said Quilp, trying to peer 
into the gloom by which he was surrounded, “the sound 
might guide me. Come. Batter the gate once more !” 

He stood listening intently, but the noise was not renewed. 
Nothing was to be heard in that deserted place, but at inter- 
vals the distant barking of dogs. The sound was far away— 
now in one quarter, now answered in another—nor was it 
any guide, for it often came from shipboard, as he knew. 

“If I could find a wall or fence,” said the dwarf, stretch- 
ing out his arms, and walking slowly on, ‘(I should know 
which way to turn. A good, black, devil’s night this, to have 
my dear friend here. If I had but thet wish, it might, for 
any thing I cared, never be day again.” 

As the word passed his lips, he staggered and fell; and the 
next moment was fighting with the cold, dark water. 

For all its bubbling vp and rushing in his ears, he could 
hear the knocking at the gate again—could hear a shout that 
followed it—could recognize the voice. Forall his struggling 
and plashing, he could understand that they had lost their 
way, and had wandered back to the point from which they 
started ; that they were all but looking on while he was dcown- 
ing ; that they were close at hand, but could ‘not make an ef- 
fort to save him; that he himself had shut and barred them 
out. He answered the shout—with a yell that seemed to 
make the hundred fires that danced before his yes tremble 
and flicker as if a gust of wind bad stirred them. 
no avail, The strong tide filied his throat, aad bore him on, 
upon its rapid current. 

Another mortal struggle, and he was up again, beating the 
water with his hands, and looking out with wild and glaring 
eyes that showed him some black object he was drifting close 
upen. The hull of a ship! He could touch its smooth and 
slippery surface with his hand. One loud cry now—but the 
Tesistless’ water bore him down before he could give it utter- 
ance, and driving him under it, carried away a corpse. 

It toyed and sported with its ghastly freight, now bruising 
it against the slimy pile, now hiding it in mud or long rank 
grass, now dragging it heavily over rough stones and gravel, 
now feigning to yield it to its own element, and in the same 
action luring it away, until, tired of the ugly plaything, it flung 
it on a swamp—a dismal place where pirates had swung in 
o through many a wintry. night—and left it there to 

leach. 


And there it lay, alone. The sky was red with flame, and 
the water that bore it there, had been tinged with the sullen 
light as it flowed along. The place the deserted carcase had 
left so recently, a living man, was now a blazing ruin. There 
was something of the glare upon its face. The hair, stirred 
by the damp breeze, playing in a kind of mockery of death— 
such a mockery as the dead man himself would have reveled 
in when alive—about its head, and its dress fluttered idly in 
the night wind. agate 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. 


Lighted rooms, bright fi-es, cheerful faces, the ora 


glad vuices, words of love and welcome, warm 

tears of happiness what a is this! But it is te such 

delights that Kit is hastening. They are awaiting him, he 
ws. He fears he will die of joy before he gets among 


them. 

They have prepared him for this, ali day. He is not to be 
Fm opel ne mere ye tytn yr By 
degrees they let him know that doubts have arisen, that in- 
quiries are to be made, and ps he may be pardoned af- 
ter all. At last, come, they bring him to a 
Toom where some gentlemen are assembled. Foremost 
among them is his good old master, who comes end takes him 
bythe hand. He hears that his innocence is established, and 
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that “he is 
turns towards the voice, and in trying to answer, falls down 
a sensible. . 

They recover him again, and tell him he must be compesed, 
and bear this like aman. Somebody says he must think of 
his poor mother. It is because he does think of her so much, 
that the happy news had overpowered him. They crowd 
abeut him, and tell him that the truth has gone abroad, and 
that all the town and country ring with sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes. He has neears to this. His thoughts as yet have 
no wider range than home. Does she know it?—what did 
she say whotold her? He canspeak of nothing else. 

They make him drink a little wine, and talk kindly to him 
for a while, until he is mere collected, and can listen. and 
thank them. He is free to go. Mr. Garland thinke, if he 
feels better, it is time they went away. ‘The gentlemen clus- 
ter rourd him, and shake hands with him. He feels very 
grateful to them for the interest they have in him, and for the 
kind promises they make; but the power of speech is gene 
again, and he has much ado to keep his feet, even though 
leaning on his master’s arm. 


As they pass through the dismal passes, some officers of 
the jail who are in waiting there, congratulate him in their 
Tough way on his release. The newsmonger is of the num- 
b-r, but his manner is net quite hearty—there is something of 
surliness in his compliments. He looks upon Kit as an in- 
truder, as one who has obtained admission to that place on 
false pretences; who has enjoyed a privilege without being 
duly qualified. He may be a very good sort of a young man, 
he thinks, but he has no business there, and the sooner he is 
gone, the better. 

The last door shuts behind him. They have passed the 
outer wa!l, and stand in the open air—in the street he has so 
often pictured te himself wher h d in by those gloomy 
stones, and which has been in all his dreams. It seems wider 
and more busy than it used to be. The night is bad, and 
yet how cheerful and gay in his eyes! One of the gentlemen, 
in taking leave of him, pressed some morey into his hand.— 
He has not counted it; but when they have gone a few paces 
beyend the box for poor prisoners, he hastily returas and 
drops it in. 

Mr. Garland has a coach waiting in a neighboring street, 
and taking Kit inside with him, bids the man drive home.— 
At first they can only travel at a foot pace, and then with 
torches going on before, because of the heavy fog. But as; 
they get further from the river, and leave the closer portions | 
of the town behind, they are able to dispense with this pre- 
caution and to proceed at a brisker rate. On the road, hard 
galloping w: uld be too slow for Kir, but when they are draw- 
ing near their journey’s end, he begs they may go mere slow- 
ly, and when the house appears in sight, thar they may etop 
—oenly for a minute or two, to give him time to breathe. 

But there is no stopping then, fer the old gentleman speaks 
stoutly to him, the horses mend their pace, and they are al- 
ready at the garden-gate.. Next minute they are at the door. 
There is a noise of tongues, and tread of feet, inside. It 
cpens. Kit rushes in, and finds his mother clinging round his 
neck. 

And there, too, is the ever faithful Barbare’s mother, still 
holding the baby as if she had never put it down since that 
sad day when they little hoped to have such joy as this—there 
she is, heaven bless her, crying her eyes out and sobbing as 
never woman sobbed before; and there isJitle Barba:a—poor 
little Barbara, so much thinner and so much paler, and yet 
so very pretty—trembling like a leaf and supporting herself 





against the wall: and there is Mrs. Garland, neater and nicer | 


than ever, fainting away stone dead with nobody to help her ; 
and there is Mr. Abel, violently blowing his nose, and want- 
ing to embrace everybody; and there is the single gentleman 
hovering round them all, and constant to nothing for ae in 
stant; and there is that good, dear, thoughtful little Jacob 


on bis knees like an old man, roaring fearfully without giving 
any trouble to any body ; and each and al! of them are for the 
time clean out of their wits, and do jointly and severally com- 
mit ali manner of follies. 

And even wher the rest have in some measure come to 
themselves again, and can find words and smiles, Barbara— 
that soft-hearted, gentle, foolish litthe Barbara—is suddenly 
missed, and found to be in a swoon by herself in the back 
parlor, from which swoon she falls into hysterics, and from 
which hysterics into a swoon again, and is, indeed, so bad, 
that, despite a mortal quantity of vinegar and cold water, she 
is hardly a bit better at Jast than she was at first. Then 
Kit’s mother comes in and says, will he come and to 
her; and Kit says “Yes,” and goes; and be says ina kind 
voice “ Barbara!’’ and Barbara’s mother tells her that “ it’s 
only Kit;” and Barbara says (with her eyes closed all the 
time) “Oh! -but is it him indeed 1’’ and Barbara’s mother 
says “ To be sure it is, my dear; there’s nothing the matter 
~ pal aa further poy he 's safe and sound, 

oy Age he er again ; then Barbara goes off inte ano- 
ther t of laughter, and then into another fit of crying—and 
then Barbara’s mother and Kit’s mother nod to each other, 
and then pretend to scold her—but only to bring her to her- 
self the faster, bless being experienced matrons, 


He cannot see the speaker, but he || ry. 


| and should ask her why. 
sitting all alone by himself on the boitom stair, with his hands || 
jand Kit and his mother, and 


, they comfort Kit with the assurance that “ she'll do now,’ 
and so dismiss him to the whence he came. 

Well! In that place ( which is the next room) there are de- 
canters of wine, and all that sort of thing, set out as grand 
asif Kit and bis friends were first-rate company; and 
little Jacob, walking, as the popular phrase 
made plum-cake at a most surprising pace, 
eye on the figs and oranges which are te follow, 
the best use of his time you may well believe, 
comes in, than that single gentleman (never 
gentleman) charges all the gi bump 
health, and tells him he shall never want ae fi 
lives; and as does Mr. Gariand, so does Mrs. 
so does Mr. Abel. Ras suan Sunn Dante and 
all, for the single gen wih pipowet 
a massive silver watch—going hard, and right to half 
—and upon the back of this watch is K 
with flourishes all over ; and in short it 
expressly for him, and presented to 
may rest assured that Mr, and Mrs. Garland can’t 
ing about their present in store, and that Mr. 
right that be has his; and that Kitis the happiest of the happy. 

here is one friend he has not seen yet, he 
be conveniently introduced into the family circle, by reasen 
his Seng, 02 Soenepes aeanregte Kit 
sli 
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loudest pony’s greeting; before he has crossed 
the pony is capering about his loose box (for he 
the indignity of a halter,) mad to give him welcome 
when Kit goes up to caress and him, the pony rubs 
nose against his coat, and fondles him more lovingly than ever 
pony fondied man. Ic is the crowning circumstance of his 
earnest, heartfelt reception and Kit fairly pute his arm round 
Whisker’s neck and hugs him. 

But bow comes Barbara te trip in there? and how smart 
she is again! she has been at her glass since she recovered. 
How comes Barbara in the stable, of all places in the world ? 
Why, since Kit has heen away, the pony would take his food 
from no body but her, and B » you see, not dreaming 
Christopher was there, and just looking in to see that every 
thing was right, has come upon him unawares. Blushing lit- 
tle Barbara! 

It may be that Kit has caressed the pony enough; it may 
be that there are even better things to caress .than - 
He leaves him for Barbara, at any rate, and hopes she is bet- 
ter. Yes, Barbara is a greatdeal better. She is afraid—and 
here Barbara loeks down and blushes more—that he must 


FEE 


| have thought her very foolish. “Not at all,” says Kit. , Bar- 


; bara is glad of that, aad coughs—Hem!—just the slightest 
cough possible—not more than that. . ~- , 

What a discreet pony, when he chooses! He is as.quiet 
| now as if he were of marble. He has a knowing look, 
but that he always has. ‘“ We have hardly had time to shake 
hands, Barbara,” says Kit. . Barbara gives him hers. Why, 
she is trembling now! Foolish, fluttering Barbara! 

Arm's length! The | of an arm is net much. Bar- 
; bara’s was not along arm by any means; and, besides, she 
| did n’t hold it out straight, but bent @ little. Kit was so near 
| her when they shook hands that he could see @ small, tiny 
|tear yet trembling on an eyelash, It was natural that he 
| should look at it, unknown to Barbara. It was natoral that 
Barbara should raise her eyes unconsciously and find him out. 
| Was it natural that at that instant, without any previous im- 
pulse or design, Kit should kiss Barbara? - He did it, whether 
orno. Barbara said “‘ For shame,” but let him de it too— 
twice. He might have done it thrice, but the pony kicked up 
| his heels and sheok bis head, as if he were suddenly taken 
| with convulsions of delight, and Barbara, being frightened, 
| ran away—not straight to where ber mother and Kit’s mother 
| were though, lest they should see how red her cheeks were, 
Sly Lute Barbara ! 
When the first transports of the whole party had subsided, 
Barbara and her mother, with 





| little Jacob and the baby to. boot, had had their to- 
| gether—which there was no hurrying over, for were go- 
| img to stop there all night—Mr. Garland called Kit to him, 


| and, taking him into a room where they could be alone, told 
| him thet he had something yet to say, which would 


him greatly. Kit looked so anxious and turned so on 
hearing this that the old gentleman hastened to add he would 
be agreeably surprised, and asking him if he would be ready 
next morning for a journey. 

* For a journey, sir!”’ cried Kit. 

oie eongrns rahe my friend in the next room.— 
Can you guess its purpose 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his head. 

“Oh yes! 1 think you doalready,” said his master. “ Try.” 

Kit murmured rather rambling and unintelligible, 
but he plainly pronounced the words “ Miss Nell” three or 
four times—shaking his head while he did so, as if he wou 
add there was no hope of that. 

But Mr. Garland, instead of saying ‘‘ Try again,” as Kit 
had made sure he would, told him very seriously thet he had 


of their retrest is indeed discovered,” he said, 





and acute at perceiving the first dawning symptoms of recove- 





that is our journey’s end.” 
out such questions as where was it, and how 
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found, an snes; well, and | Vendean forest—two cities, Saint Malo and Nantes, the city 
ES cnatal Coen ene eee of corsairt and the city of slave-dealers, - The aspect of Saint 
# she is; beyond all doubt,” said Mr. Garland ; “and 


Malo is singularly ugly and sinister. Its costumes, its points 
well; II trast she will-be soon. She has been weak and ail- || Of view, its buildings, have a dingy, stagnant look about them. 
ing, as I learn, but she was better when I heard this morning, 


The town, rich, dull, and murky, — a nest of vul- 

were i Y shalt tures and h-ow! i , sometimes an 

—s mg he eg yd 24 island, according to the flux or reflux of the tides: filthy and 
Scarcely venturing to draw a breath, Kit did as he was told. 

Mr. Garland then related to him how he had a brother, (of 


fetid rocks, but a few hands high, where sea-weed and rubbish 
whom he would remember to have heard him speak, ard whose 


are entangled and putrefy, surround it. In the distance is a 
coast of lofty white angular rocks, cut sharp as if by a razor. 
picture, taken when he was a young man, hung in the best 
) and how this brother lived a way off in a country 


Wartime is the good time for Saint Malo: its inhabitants re- 
with an old clergyman who had been his early friend. 


joice in war. Their chiefamusement is to look from their 
although they loved each other as brothers should, they 
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black battlements, through their telescopes, upon the sea, and 
to watch the vessels riding or sailing upoa its heaving bosom. 

“ At the other extremity of Brittany is Brest, a capacious 
port, and strong. On it is im the conception of Rich- 
elieu, and the hand of Louis XIV. At once an arsenal and 
a dungeon—a hulk for galley slaves, is Brest. Cannons and 
vessels, armaments and munitions of war, the force of France, 
is accumulated in an ocean corner of France; in a close haven, 
where the sojourner can hardly breathe, between two moun- 
tains burdened with immense constructions. When you tra- 
verse this port, it is as if you passed in alittle barque between 
two shadowing ships; it seems as if the enormous masses 
were advancing on you, and about to enclose you. The gen- 
eral impression is grand, but painful. The harbor is a prodi- 
| gious effort of strength—a defiance hurled at England and at 

The galleys and the chain of the galley slave infect 
the air. It is just at this point where the sea, escaping from 
the constraint of the British Channel, dashes with so much 
fary against our coast, that we have established the great de- 
pot of our navy. Cervainly it is well guarded. I have counted 
a thousand gunsthere. But if it is difficult to enter, it is often 
dangerous to quit this port. Many a vessel has been lost at 
the bar of Brest. The whole coast is a burying-ground. 
About sixty vessels are wrecked there every winter. Thesea 
is English; it loves not France; it breaks our ships to pieces, 
and chokes our harbors with sand. 

“Nothing can be more gloomy and formidable thar this 
coast of Brest; it is the extreme limit, the point, the prow of 
the ancient world. Here the two enemies are face to face, 
the earth and the ocean, map and nature. One should see 
her, the bedlamite, when she is furious. What an insurrec- 
tion! How she hurls and heaps her monstrous waves against 
the point of St. Matthew—fifiy, sixty, eighty feet over the 
land : ; their foam sprinkles the church where matrons and vir- 
gins are at prayer. But even when there is a truce, when 
the sea sleeps, who can pace this funereal strand, without ex- 
claimlog inwardly—‘ Sad, solemn is our life.’ 

“ But then there is what is worse than wrecks, what is 
worse thantempests. Nature is atrocious, man is atrocious, 
and they seem to understand each other. When thesea casts 
any broken vessel on the coast, the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, rush toward their prize. Never imagine you 
can stop these wolves. They would pillage tranquiily under 
the fire of the gendarmerie. It is said, even, that they are 
| go impatient for sh'pwrecks, as to have often caused them, by 
attaching a lighted torch to a cow’s horns, and thus, by this 
moving beacon, drawing vessels upon the rocks! 

« Let us now sit down on the formidable point of Raz, 
mined rock, three hundred feet high, and whence we may 
command a prospect of seven leagues all around us. This 
may be called the sanctuary of the Celtic world. The land 
which you perceive beyond the bay of Trepzsses, is the Isle o 
Sein, a dismal sandbank, without trees and almost withou 
| shelter; a few familes live there, poor and compassionate, who 
aid the shipwrecked all the winter months. ‘his island was 
| formerly the fabled abode of the sacred virgins, who distribu- 
ted fair and foul weather to Celtic mariners. There they cele- 
|brated their murderous orgies; and sailors, far out at sea, 
| heard, with a shudder, the noise of their barbarous cymbals. 
This islet was, according to tradition, the cradle of Myrddyn, 
the Merlin of the middle ages. His tomb is on the other 
side of Brittany, in the forest of Broceliandre, under the fatal 
stone where his Vyvyan lies enchanted. All those rocks 
which you see, are engulphed cities; there is Douarnenez, 
there is Iss, the Breton Sodom; those two crows which are 
constantly seen winging heavily their way along the coast, are 
no other than the souls of King Grallon and his daughter ; 
and those wailings, which might be mistaken for the mournful 
| sounds of winds justling among rocks, are, in truth, the moan- 
ings of the shipwrecked, demanding burial.”’ 
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Present time steal on, as it was the habit of 
suffering the Future to melt into the Past.— 
whose temper was very mild and quiet and 
Mr. Abel’s—was: greatly beloved by the 
among whom he dwelt, who quite revered the 
or they so called him,) and every one had 
his charity and benevolence. How even these 
tances had come to his knowledge, very slowly 
in course of for the Bachelor was one of those 
whose goodness shuns the light, and who have more plea- 
sure in discovering and extolling the good deeds of others, 
than in trumpeting their own, be they ever 0 commendable. 
Hew, for that reason, he seldom told them to his village 
friends ;_ but how, for all that, his mind had become so full of 
two among them—a child and an old man, to whom he had 
been very kind—that in a lecter, received a few days before, 
he had dwelt upon them from first to last, and had told there 
such a tale of their wanderings dnd mutual love that few could 
read it without being moved to tears. How he, the recipient 
of that letter, was directly led to the belief that these must be 
the very wanderers for whom so much search had been made, 
and whom Heaven had directed to his brother’s care. How 
he had written for such further information as would put the 
fact beyond all doubt; how it had that morning arrived ; had 
confirmed his first impression into a certainty; and was the 
immediate cause of that journey being planned which they 
‘were to take to-morrow. 

“In the mean time,” said the old gentleman, rising and lay- 
ing his-hand on Kit’s shoulder, “‘ you have great need of rest, 
for such a day as this would wear out the strongest man.— 
Good night, and Heaven send our journey may have a pros- 
perous ending ! ” 


FRANCE...A Grapaic Picture. 

*Michelet’s History of France’ must be a noble work, as 
well as a strange and striking one, being nothing less than a 
profound treatise on the philosophy of French History by a 
writer Gallic.in origin and position, but whose mind is tho- 
roughly imbued with that Germanism of which Carlyle is the 
most distinguished exemplar and exponent to English readers, 
and of which ‘ The Dial’ may be esteemed the oracle in this 
country. The ‘ History’ has not yet appeared here, if indeed 
in English at all; but from an unsympathizing review in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for February just received, we copy 
the following vigorous extract : 

“Tt has been often said that Paris, Rouen, and Havre form 
but one city, of which the Seine is the principal street. Take 
your station a little to the south of this magnificent street, 
where chateaux neighbor chateaux, villages villages ; cross 
the Lower Seine at Calvados ; and from Calvados direct your 
course towards the Channel ; and, whatever be the richness 
and fertility of the soil, towns become rarer, general cultiva- 
tioa more neglected, and pasture grounds more frequent. The 
country is already serious; it wili presently become wild and 
melancholy. To the proud chateaux of Normandy succeed 
Breton manor-houses. The costume of a native seems to fol- 
low and comply with the change of architecture. The tri- 
umphal bennets of the women of Caux—which announce so 
pa oy 3 daughters of the conqaerors of England—widen to- 
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Caen, flatten at Villedieu, and at’Saint Malo take a di- 

form, sometimes like the wings of a windmill, and 
sometimes like the sails of aship. At Laval,coats of sheep 
skin cemmence. The forests here thicken, the solitute of 
La Trappe, where the monks lead a life of black monotony ; 
the names of the cities, Fougéres and Rennes, (both signify- 
ing fern ;) the dark grey waters of the Meyenne and of the 
ene ue Sento the dismal rudeness of the region. 

“Vet itis we will begin our survey of France. The 
eldest daughter of the monarchy, the Celtic province, merits 
our first attention. From her we shall advance te the old 
rival of the Celts, the Basques, or the Iberians, not less ob- 
stinate in their mountains than the Celts are in their plains 
and marshes. Thence we shall pass to the mixed countries 
CS ya a Sp am ep enyan ded 
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Smotiett’s Toms at LecHorn.—Whatinterested me most 
in the burying-ground at Leghorn was the tomb of a brother 
sailor, Smollett, though I was rather provoked to find it scrib- 
bled all over with the signatures and trashy remarks of innu- 
merable tourists, who seemed to imagine that by hookisg on 
their unknown names and insignificant compositions, both in 
prose and verse, to the shrine of the poet, they too might 
have a chance of some touch of distinction. As it did not 
strike me at firet that this disfiguration of a great author’s 
| monument is really one of the best compliments that can be 
paid to his renown, I turned to the sexton, and in the impulse 
of the moment promised him a few pauls if he would clear 
away all these impertinent additions. Before we had left the 

over Brittany. At its || ground he had procured a bucket of water and a bit of mat- 
Nerman forests and 


| the || ble, with which he lmd effectually restored the stone to its 


original brightness. Till then it did not Occur to me that [ 
had missed the true point, and, by thus assimilating Smeller’ 
tomb to those around it, had in fact lessened the only disti 
tion which such things are capable of conferring on the mem. 
ory of the dead. Basil Hell, 





THOUGHTS AT GRASSMERE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 
Ho! dark Helvellyn, prince amid the hills, 
That each upon his feudal seat maintains 
Unwav’ring sovereignty—hast thou a tale 
For gentle Grassmere—that thou thus dost droop 
Thy pluméd helmet o'er her face, and look 
So earnestly into her mirrored eyes ? 
A tale of love, for she, methinks, 
Doth listen coyly, while the flitting cloud 
Leaves mi light and sunshine on her brow. 
She listeneth down, through all her crystal depths ; 
And the lone emerald that adorns her breast 
Trembleth. 
And sure, ’tis fit that ye do held 
Some speech ef tenderness in scenes like these, 
Where from the very beauty of his works 
God doth bespeak Man’s luve for Him, and all 
Whom He hath made. 
And who can musing roam 
*Mid such exuberance of glorious charms, 
Nor find his heart mens with new warmth, 
And kindliness to all? Humbled it takes 
The cup of blessing from a Father’s hand— 
Half satiate, though unworthy of its bliss— 
And in o’erflowing charity would fain 
Grasp every creature. 
Author of our joys! 
So give this charity in us to grow 
And bring forth fruit, that, wheresoe’er we roam 
On this wide earth, all whom we meet may seem 
The children of one Parent—and to us 
Brethren and friends. 
England. Phila. Lady’s Book for March. 


Errect or Music on a Manitac.—An intimate acquaint- 
ance waited on Madame Camporese one evening, to make a 
request. In the hospital for the insane, a man was confined, 
literally: music mad; he had lost his senses on the failure of 
an opera, in which the labor of the composer was greater 
than the excellence of his music. This unfortunate had heard 
of Camporese, whose fame filled the city of Milan, and con- 
ceived a strong desire to hear her. For a while his re 
tations passed unheeded ; he grew ungovernable, and had to 
be fastened to his bed. In this state Camporese’s friend had 
beheld him. She was dressed for an evening party when this 
representation was made to her. She paused a moment on 
hearing it; then throwing a cloak over her shoulders, said, 
“Come then.” ‘‘ Whither?” ‘To the Ospedale.” “But 
why ?7—there is no occasion to gonow ; to-morrew, or the next 
day.” ‘* To-morrow !—no, indeed ; if I can do this poor man 
goed, let me go instantly.” They went. Being shown into 
@ room separated from that of the maniac only by a thin wall, 
Camporese began to sing one of Haydn’s melodies. The at- 
tendants in the mext room observed their patient suddenly 
become less violent, then composed, and at last he burst into 
tears. The singer now entered; she sat down, and sang again. 
When she had concluded, the poor composer took from under 
his bed a torn sheet of paper, scored with an air of his own 
composition, and handed it to her. There were no words, and 
nothing in the music; but Camporese, running it over, sang it 
to some words of Metastasio, with such sweetness that 
music seemed excellent. “Sing it to me once more,” said 
the maniac. She did so, and departed, accompanied by his 
prayers and the tears of the spectators. 








Tue Osonpaca Inpians.—La Fort, a Chief of this tribe, 
called upon us the other day, to get the correspondence be- 
tween Messrs. Forsyth and Fox, in relation to the Caroliss 
affair. We took the occasion te make some inquiries of him 
about the present state of the nation. It is generally sup 
posed, that all the tribes of Indians, surrounded by civilize 
tion, are decreasing avd dwindling away. However this re- 
mark may apply to others, (and we believe, generally speak- 
ing, it is correct,) we are happy to say, it is not true of the 
Onondagas ; although, until within a few years, such was the 
melancholy fact with them. 

The Onondegas are now most generally engaged in agri- 
culture, and are making themselves thereby comfortably off, 
and even some of them rich. Andreauga, who died about 
two years since, has left a widow who can scarcely be best 
by our best pale-face farmers. She had, last Fall, over 50 
acres of wheat put into the ground. Besides wheat, she 
raises all kinds of produce of the country, live-stock, and cuts 
lots of hay. The different individuals of the tribe are increas 
ing their comforts, erecting better buildings than theyhave 
had heretofore, and appear to be getting along in the ways 
of civilization and intelligence about as fast as some other 

rts of the country, which the recent census has 
TThis tribe numbers now between 300 end 400, and basi 
creased nearly 20 per eent for four years past. The disease 
of which they have mostly died, is the consumpti 
inthe siaday Leeper eee ‘There 
is a law against or gi ent spirits to 
but the snotiwe of geioy with tome beings, brosks Jaws 





restraint of this kind. Western State 
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BATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1841. 








Matters at Washington —All the persons selected by Gen. 
Harrison for Members of his Cabinet have signified their 
willingness to serve in such capacity. Mr. Badger’s accept- 
ance was received from North Carolina early in the week. 

Among the latest reports that reach us is one to which we 
are inclined to give credit that no Extra Session of Congress 
will be called to assemble earlier than September or October 
next. Then the Extra will run into the Regular Session, ard 
the double Mileage be avoided. We trust this will prove 
correct. 

Several important appointments are rumored in the political 
circles; Hon. John Sergeant of Philadelphia, Minister to 
England; Hon. Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, Minister 
to Spain; Hon. Daniel Jenifer of Maryland, Minister to Aus- 
tria; Hon. Charles B. Penrose, Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Senate, Solicitor of the Treasury; Hon. David Russell, M. 
C. of this State, First Assistant Postmaster General,—(in- 
stead of Hon. Elisha Whittlesey of Ohio, who will go with 
Mr. Ewing into the Treasury Department ;) Hon. John Rug- 
gies, retiring U.S. Senator from Maine, Superintendent of 
the Patent Office; Hon. Ogden Hoffman of this City, Dis- 
trict Attorney for this Distri:t; Joseph W. Tyson, Collector 
for Philadelphia ; Col. John C. Montgomery, Pestmaster, do; 
Hon. Charles Naylor, District Atterney,do. We have heard 
that Judge Underwood or Mr. Graves of the Kentucky Dele- 
gation will probably be Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 

We do not know that any of these appointments have been 
determined on in the proper quarter, but the claims of the per- 
sons named are so strongly pressed or generally concurred in 
at Washington, as to render concurrence in that quarter preba 
ble. We hear that an unusual number of Members of Con- 
gress are candidates for Executive stations, while there seems 
to us to be a very general feeling, out of the circle of personal 
ambition or influence, that the appointment of Members of a 
subsisting Congress to posts of greater emolument or power 
isimproper. This feeling is not always so discriminating as 
it should be, but it originates in a wholesome jealousy of any 
undue influence of the Executive over the Representatives of 
the People. In our view, the President should be wholly un- 
trammeled, by usage or opinion, in the selection of his Cabi- 
net, and of Embassadors to the three or four principal courts 
of Europe. After this, Members of an expired Congress— 
like that which will have passed away just before Gen. Har- 
rison is inaugurated—should stand on precisely the same foot- 
ing with other citizens. Having served in Congress under a 
former President cannot be a just bar to appointment. But 
Members of a subsisting Congress—who have voluntatily 
courted or quietly acquiesced in an election by the People to 
represent them for a term not yet expired, perhaps not com- 
menced—ought to be shy of soliciting and the President 
equally reluctant in appointing them to other stations, Such 
is our opinion. 

The Twenty-Sixth Congress rapidly approaches the close 
of its existence unhonored, end will expire unlamented. It 
did very little at its first protracted session but pass the Sub- 
Treasury bill; it appears likely to do less of consequence at 
this. Its good and bad measures—Repeal of the Sub-Trea- 
sury, Preémption, Graduation, Cession, Bankrupt Law, &c. 
&c.—all are likely to fail together—for want of time!—rather 
say, on account of the waste of it. Well—‘ bare ground is 
not the worst of sledding’—we have known a Congress do 
worse than rothing. At any rate, the present seems likely to 
reduce the now enormous emolument of certain Federal offi- 

‘cers; and for this we give thanks, without waiting to:inquire 
whether the manner, the motive, or the extent of this ‘Reform 
& just such as it should be. If the business be not* pro- 
perly done, it may be reviewed at the next Session ; it will be 
easier amending then than beginning anew—beside being 
more certain. We rejoice at finding something to praise in 
the doings of the present Congress. 











Baltimore.—The new Mayor of this City (Van Buren) 
has turned out (or rather failed to reappoint) all the Whig 
officials, selecting instead men of his own party. 









The Catholics and the Common Schools.—A most im- 
portant and exciting discussion has sprung up in ou. city, and 
threatens to extend its influence if not its actual presence to 
most of the cities of the Union where Universal Education is 
attempted. It regards certain fundamental principles in the 
management of our Common Schools and the cause of Educa- 
tion generally. We have something to say on this question in 
future numbers; but, before commencing, we shail endeavor 
to state as fairly and clearly as possible what the question is. 

In our city, the care of Popular Education is cemmitted to 
a voluntary or self perpetuating association of respectable citi- 
zens knewn as ‘ the Pub:ic School Society.’ This Society con- 
sists of all such persons as may be elected members by the body 
thereof, paying a stated initiatory and annual contribution to 
its funds—in effect, we presume, of all respectable persons 
who choose to make such payments. To this Society the 
funds raised by the city and granted by the State for the sup- 
port of Education are committed ; by it or its agents School- 
Houses are built, Teachers employed, and Books appreved 
or condemned. In short, it has the supervision and manage- 
nent of Public Education for the city. The manner in which 
these trusts are discharged we believe to be generally satis- 
factory to a majority of the People. 

But the Catholics are not satisfied, believing themselves 
aggrieved, however unintentionally, by the existence and ope- 
rations of this Society. They object, primarily, to the princi- 
ple of entrusting the vast interests of Popular Education to an 
executive body not chosen by or in any manner responsible to 
the People. They aemand that, in this city as elsewhere, the 
guardians of this great interest shall be the chosen and re- 
sponsible servants of the whole People. 


But this is merely a preliminary objection. The substan- 
ive complaint asserts that, while our institutions, our laws, 
and our axioms of Government proclaim entire equality and 
equal respect to all sects in matters of religion, yet the usage, 
the practice in our city, under the auspices of our Public 
School Society, is unequal, emphatically oppressive in its bear- 
ing on them, and subversive of their faith in the minds of their 
children. 

Does any one demur to this? Consider that the instruct- 
ors generally and the far greater ber of scholars are Prot- 
estants; that the books are compiled by Protestants from the 
writings of Protestants—in good pert of Protestant divines ; 
that the Bible read in all or most cf our schools is a Protes- 
tant version, which, however literal and just it may or -nay 
not be, is regarded by enlightened Catholics with dislixe, by 
the ignorant with abhorrence. The moral atmosphere of our 
Common Schools is unchangeably Protestant, and must be so 
while Protestantism is the prevalent faith or form. We may 
strike from our school-books such passages as that in Put- 
nam’s Sequel which speaks of John Huss as burnt to death 
through the perfidy of the decettful Catholics; but the spirit 
of a National Literature could not be expunged even though 
all parties should consent to it. 

But the Catholics do not rest here. They maintain that 
the relative position ef the children in our Common Scheols 
is exceedingly unfavorable to them and their faith. The 
Protestant majority generally exhibit evidences of comfort 
if not affluence at home; of intelligence, respect, and conside- 
ration. They are ‘native here and tothe manor bra.’ They 
act and feel as if their fathers were lords of the soil, on which 
the more ragged, less cleanly, strange-looking, brogue-distin 
guished minority are but adventurous or want impelled inter- 
lopers. The children of the famished and too often vicious 
immigrant cannot be and are not regarded as their equals, but 
as an inferior, degraded class, and will soon, however unwil- 
lingly, come to regard themselves as such. Nay, more: they 
will look upon whatever constitutes the grounds of difference 
between the two classes—and of this religious faith is a prom- 
ivent ingredient—as the cause of their degradation, and be 
impatient te escape from its depressing thraldom. Every in- 
fluence around them conspires to implant in them a feeling of 
dislike if not cuntempt for the religion of their fathers. 

The Catholics, therefere, say—‘ We do not ask you tochange 
the character of your schools, for that is illusory or impossible; 
but we ask the privilege of establishing and supporting Com 
mon Schools ourselves, where our numbers are adequate to 
the effort, and where no injury will result to existing institutes 
therefrom; and we ask that these schools, if unexceptionably 














—_— —— 
conducted, subject to the general regulations and to the super- 
intendence of the proper authorities, shall receive their just 
propertion of the school moneys which we are taxed to pro- 
vide. So much and no more we ask—not for ourselves alone, 
as has been unjustly represented, but for each and every sect 
which may be aggrieved by the subsisting state of things and 
desirous of pursuing this course. In other words, we ask that 
the principles which now govern the distribution of the Litera- 
ture Fund of our State be applied also to the School Fund.— 
Why should they not?’ 

We shall consider the difficulties which environ this subject 
and illustrate it farther hereafter. . 


Gen. Harrison hes left Richmond, Va. te visit his rela- 
tives at the old family seat, Berkeley, on James River. Both 
he and Gov, Tyler were at Richmond on the 224, and par- 
ticipated in the celebration of the Birth-Day of Washington. 
The visit of Gen. H. has been marked by general good feel- 
ing at Richmond and a proud display of old Virginian urbanity 
and hospitality. Party spirit seems to have been forgotter in 
the contemplation of two illustrious sons of the ‘ Old Domin- 
ion’ elevated tothe Presidency and VicePresidency of the Union. 
Gen. Harrison and Gov. Tyler are doubtless in Washington 
by this time. 








Kestucxy.—At tho hour of our last advices, the Kentucky 
Legislature had made several ineffectual attempts to elect a 
United States Senator in place of Hon. John J. Crittenden, 
resigned. The vote on the last balloting reported inthe Lou- 
isville Journal of Thursday the 19th stood. 


John Calhoon......... 35 . Richard A. Buckner... .25 
James T. Morehead....26 Charles A. Wickliffe. ..19 
Gen. Thomas Metcalfe..18 Judge Owsley......... 10 


All these are Whigs. The Louisville Advertiser (V.B.) inti- 
mates that Speaker Morehead would probably be chosen. 
Postscript te the Quarto Edition. 


Friday, 4. M. Feb. 26. 
Coneress.—The Senate on Wednesday passed to a third 


reading the bill rechartering for two years the Banks in the 
District of Columbia: Yeas 28; Noes 13. Mr. Allen of 
Ohio moved an amendment making the Stockholders person- 
ally liable for the debts of the Banks; but it was rejected ¢ 
Ayes 18; Noes 19. On motion of Mr. Clay of Ala. the Banks 


were authorized to pay their deposites in the funds deposited. 
The Senate then weat into an Executive Session. 


In the House, the General Appropriation bill came up first 
in order—the question being on agreeing to the amendments 
made in Committee of the Whole. Mr. Wise moved the 
Previous Question, which prevailed. The amendments 
adopted in Committee of the Whole were then severally 
passed on and adopted: one apprepriating $30,000 for the 
repair of the Bridge over the Potomac at Washington: Yeas 
115; Nays 75. One reducing the fees and allowances.ef U. 
S. District Cierks, Attorneys and Marshals: Yeas 176; Nays 
16. Another requiring those officers to pay into the Treasury 
all the fees they may receive over $6,000 each for District 
Attorneys and Marshals, and $4,500. for Clerka: Yeas 138 ; 
Nays 53. -Another, allowing $34,321 21, to pay arrearages 
for completing the New-York Custom House: Yeas 89; 
Nays 88. Another, allowing $6,000 for furniture for the 
President’s House: Yeas 90; Nays 86. An item of $6,000 
for furnishing the New-York Custom House was rejected : 
Yeas 75: Nays 100. The House now took a recess. 

After the recess, the amendment limiting the entire emola 
ments of any Postmaster to $5,000 was carried: Yeas 152 
Nays 12. The amendment of the Committee to substitute 
a Charge d’Affairs for our Minister Plenipotentiary at Mexi- 
co was rejected: Ayes 68; Noes 101. An amendment grant- 
ing $20,000 for the Survey of the South-West Coast was 
agreed to. The bill finally passed without a division, and 
was sent to the Senate. Adjourned. 


a 
Kentucxy.—The Legislature of Kentucky effected a choice 
of U. S. Senator on the 18th, after four more ballots as fol- 








lows: First. Second. Third. Feurth. Fifth. 
James T. Morehead..:...31 45 53 55 72 

John Calhoon .....-.- +--+ 39 48 45 41  decl. 
Richard A. Buckner.....- 31 40 34 34 do. 


Joseph R.Underweod....0 0 OO © 6&1 
So James T. Mortueap is elected a U. 8. Senator for six 





years from the 4th of March next. 
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—_ 
Swenty-Aists Congress--Second Session. 
—_ Tav’spay, February 18. 

In the Seware Mr. Clay of Ky. gave notice that to-morrew 
he should call up the resolution introduced by him some time 
since for the repeal of the Sub-Treasury. 

Mr. Williams of Maine, presented a series of resolutions 
from the Legislature of that State in relation to the currency, 
in favor of a National Bank, of a distribution of the proceeds 
of the Public Lands, and in opposition to the Sub Treasury 
law, and, ia conclusien, instructing Mr. Williams to vote 
agreeably to the wishes of the People of Maine. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Hubbard of N. H. on Wed- 
nesday, in relation to the choice of a Printer to the Sena‘e for 
the next Congress was then called up, and debated at consid- 
erable length by Mr. H. in its favor, and Mr. Huntington of 
Conn. in opposition. On motion of Mr. Hubbard the resolu- 
tion was laid on the table until te-morrow, in order that the 
Bankrupt bill might be taken up. 

Mr. Benton occupied the remainder of the day'in discussing 
the Bankrupt system of the country generally, without, how- 
ever, developing any new ideas on the subject. 

The Howse resolved, for the remainder of the Session, to 
take a daily recess from half past two till four o’clock. 

The debate on the General Appropriation bill was then re- 
sumed and continued throughout the session. In the course 
of the day it was proposed to amend the bill by etriking out 
the appropriation for the branch mint in Georgia, but the 
amendment was rejected. 

In the SzwaTe, on Friday, Mr. Hubbard of N. H. called up 
his resolution designating a day for the election of a printer 
to the next Senate, and proceeded to speak at length in faver 
of his motion. 

Several other members, among whom were Messrs. Benton, 
Sevier, Norvell and others, warmly supported the resolution, 
which was as vigorously resisted by Messrs. Clay, Bayard, 
and Huntington. It was fically agreed upon to go into the 
election on Saturday. 

The only bill passed by the House was to extend, for five 
years, the act granting half-pay and pensions to certain widows. 

On Saturday, che Senate, according to the order of yester- 
day, proceeded to elect a printer te the next session. The 
ballots having been counted, the Vice President announced the 
result as follows: for Blair and Rives, 26; for F. P. Blair, 1; 
(the Whig Members declining to ballot ;) so Blair and Rives 
were declared to be elected Printers of the Senate for the 27th 
Congress. q 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Clay of Ky. to repeal the 
Sub-Treasury law, was then takenup, and after a few remarks 
by several Senators, the question wes taken upon laying the 
resolution upon the table, and decided in the affirmative— 
Yeas 27, Nays 25, as follows : 


Yeas.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lump- 
kin, Mouton, Nicholson, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wall, 
Williams, Wright, Young—27. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Bates, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
Knight, Mangum, Merrick, Nicholas, Phel 
Preston, Rives. Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, 
Webster, White,—25 


In the House, Mr. Underwood of Ky. spoke at great length; 
his object, he said, being to call the attention of the House 
and the country to abuses which ought to and might be cor- 
rected, if Congress would act properly on the subject now be- 
fore them. In the course of his remarks Mr. U. stated that 
the Postmaster of the City of New-York received in addition 
to his salary, by perquisites from bex-rent and branch post 
offices, the sum of twenty-six thousand dollars per annum: 
that it appeared from official documents, that the collector of 
customs of New-York, the naval officer, and the surveyor of 
the port, received $14,000 each from the condemration of a 
single importation; and the collector, in addition to his sal- 
ary, &c. amassed the sum of $39,000. From this, gentlemen 
might make their estimates in respect to those of other cities 
of the Union. 

Mr. Underwood was followed by Mr. Sergeant of Pa. who 
occupied the floor until adjournment. 

In the Senate on Monday, Mr. White of Indiana present- 
ed resolutions from the Legislature of that State expressing 
the opinion that the Government should be supported by the 
revenue to be raised by duties on foreign goods; also asking 


Porter, Prentiss, 
uthard Tallmadge, 








that the Preémption bill be so amended as to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales in just and equitable proportions, to 
extend the right of preéemption to 320 acres.at the minimum 
price, and to limit the right to bona fide settlers. 

Mr. Crittenden asked leave to bring in his bill to prevent 
the interference of federal office-holders in elections, on which 
a warm and animated debate arose. Some remarks of Mr. 
Preston drew forth a burst of applause from the galieries, im- 
mediately followed by cries of ‘ clear the galleries’ from Ad- 
ministration Senators. The galleries werc accordingly cleared 
as soon as possible, with the exception of the ladies, who 
were exempted at the request of Mr. Clay. 

The debate was concluded by Mr. Calhoun, after which the 
question was taken on granting leave to introduce it, and de- 
cided in the negative—Yeas, 14; Nays, 26. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a letter from Mr, 
Webster, informing that body of his resignation of his seat as 
a Senator from Massachusetts. Mr. Cuthbert of Ga. made 
some remarks attacking or questioning the orthodoxy of Mr. 
Webster on the subject of Slavery, and was warmly replied to 
by Messrs. Clay of Ky. Rives of Va. and Preston of S. C. 

In the Houss, the General Appropriation bill was consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole, the question pending being 
a motion to strike out the provise limiting the emeluments of 
Marshals, District Attorneys and Clerks. It was finally 
stricken out and another substituted regulating the compense- 
tion to be received by those officers by that of similar State 
officers. 

The bill making a further appropriation for the exploration 
and survey of the North-Eastern Boundary was read a third 
time, passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate on Tuesday, petitions and memorials were 
presented on the subject of a National Bank, a Bankrupt law, 
against the execution of the late treaty with the Seneca In- 
dians, together with the usual number upon private affairs. 

Qn motion of Mr. Merrick of Md. the bill to charter the 
District banks was taken up and debated until adjournment 
without the question being taken. 

In the House the, General Appropriation bill was further 
considered, the question under debate being the proposed re- 
duction of the emoluments of Postmasters, District Attorneys, 
Collectors and other officers. 

After much debate the following amendment, proposed by 
Mr. Cave Johnson of Tenn. was adopted by a vote of 98 to 48. 


“ Provided, That the fees and emoluments retained by the 
District Attorneys, Marshals, and Clerks shall, in no case, 
exceed, for the District Attorney and Marshal, or either of 
them, the sum of $6,000; and those for each of the Clerks 
shall not exceed, in any cave, $4,500; the surplus of fees and 
emoluments to be paid into the Public Treasury, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, subject to the disposition of Congress.” 


Many similar amendments were proposed, but had received 
no action when the House adjourned. 








Massacuvusetts,—The Hon Rufus Cheate of Boston was 
on Tuesday elected a Senator of the United States for the un- 
expired term of Hon. Daniel Webster, resigned. In the Sen- 
ate, he received all but two votes; in the House, the vote was 

For Rufus Choate, (Harrison) .......... 244 
“Nathan Willis (V. B.).......... 93 
“ J. Q. Adams, 7; other Whigs, 5.12—105 
Choate over all others. ................139 

Mr. Choate was formerly a Member of the House. 

A Whig Sta*e Convention assembled at Boston on Tuesday 
evening—Hon. Daniel P. King, of the State Senate, President 
Hon. John Davis was nominated for reélection as Governor 
and Hon. George Hull as Lieutenant Governor. Resolutions 
were adopted expressing the high gratification with which 
Massachusetts regards the selection of Danig Wesstsr for 
Secretary of State under Gen. Harrison. 

Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, former Lieutenant Governor of 
the State, and father of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, M. C. 
died at his residence in Boston on Monday. 

—ciaadiigsieia ts 

Arazama.—A bill has passed the Legislature of Alabama, 
providing: “ That in addition to the property now allowed by 
law, there shall be exempted from execution upon all debts 
hereafter to be contracted, for the use of every family in this 
State, forty acres of land, which shall be and enure to the use 





and benefit of setled and permanent families.” 


Sa 

Vinornta.—The Senate of Virginia has at length ogreed tp 
go into an election of U. S. Senator in place of Hon, William 
H. Roane, fixing the 3d of March as the day. This decision 
was made by Richard H. Baptist, Senator from the Mecklen. 
burg District, who, moving a concurrence of the Senate in ap 
election, left his Van Buren colleagues no choice but to waive 
their opposition to it. So a new Senator for six years will be 
chosen on the 3d of March. 

The House has referred the Contested Election in Louis 
County back to the People, and Thursday of this week is the 
day designated for that election. John Z. Holladay is the 
Van Buren, Elisha Melton the Harrison candidate. 

Hon, John M. Patten (Conservative) bas been reélected 
an Executive Counsellor, by a vote of 131 to Oscattering, 

Hon. Moses C. Good, present Conservative Senator from 
the Wheeling District, has been nominated as the Whig can. 
didate for Congress against Lewis Steenrod, the V. B. incum. 
bent, who will probably be again elected. 

Col. Robert B. Corbin, present Delegate from Caroline Co, 
has been nominated as the Whig candidate for Congress in 
the Xth District. The vote in Convention was for Corbin 
22, Hon. R. M. T. Hunter (present Member and Speaker of 
the House) 15. Mr. Hunter will nevertheless, be a candi- 
date, and unless there be also a special Van Buren candidate, 
which is probable, he will be elected 

The election of a Keeper of the Arsenal by the Legislature 
has caused much excitement. The candidates were J. G, 
Watson the Van Buren incumbent, and John Wight, whe 
was appointed in 1836, and superseded the next year. There 
were grave charges of malconduct against the incumbent, 
but he was nevertheless reélected, receiving all the Van Bu. 
rea and three Whig votes—78 in all to 73 for Wight and 3 
scattering. 

George W. Summers, Esq. f-rmerly Delegate from Ken- 
awha, is the Whig candidate for Congress in the Monroe Dis 
trict, where Col. A. Beirne, V. B. declises. Mr. Summers 
can probably beat any one else, as the District is Whig. 

Hon. G. B. Samuels, V. B. declines a reélection from the 
Shenandoah District. No candidates are announced. 

George Cary, Esq. of Southampton Co. is the V. B. can 
didate in the IId District, where Hon. Francis E. Rives de- 
clines. Robert R. Collier of Petersburg is a Whig candidate. 

Hon. Robert Craig, ¥. B. declines in the Allegany District. 
Hon. James McDowell, (brother-in-law of Mr. Benton, and 
of similar polities,) is the V. B. candidate. Senator Wm.B, 
Preston ef Montgomery and A. H. H. Stuart of Augusta are 
candidates for the Whig nomination. 

In the Culpeper District, Hon. Linn Banks, V. B. is op- 
posed by Hon. William Smith, of like politics. No, Whig. 


Onto.—The Whig Huse of Representatives has passed a 
bill creating a great State Bank by a combination of the cap 
itals and business of the present local Banks, which are te 
exist as Branches. The Senate is strongly Van Buren, and 
its concurrence is doubtful. 


Misstssirr1.—A Whig State Convention assembled at 
Jackson on the Ist inst., and nominated the following candi 
dates to be supported at the ensuing Election, viz: : 
For Governor....Davip O. Saattuck, of Carroll Co. 
Members of 2 ....Apam L. Bisaaman, of Natchez}; 

Congress § ....Wittiam R. Hasxey, of Marshall Co. 
Secretary of State.Lewis G. Cattoway, of Holmes. “ 
Treasurer......-WiLtiaM G. Craw ey, of Perry “ 
Auditor ........-Janzes M. Downs, of Hinds < 
Attorney General.Rosixt Hucues, “ x 

These appear to be mainly new men. Mr. Bingaman, how- 
ever, is an old stager, having been Whig candidate for Com 
gress, Elector of President, and we believe Governor, in for- 
mer days. 

The Legislature of Mississippi adjourned on Saturday, the 
7ch inst. Few laws were passed during the session. Th 
following are the most important, viz: A bil ito fund-the 
Treasury warrants, making them payable in three, four, 
five years, at 5 per cent. per annum. A bill to increase the 
revenue of the State, by taxing all moveable property. A bill 
to prohibit any individual to emancipate his slaves for the 
pose of sending them to Africa or elsewhere. A bill 
ing the use of cotton hooks, or any article as a substitute ia 








handling cotton bales; penalty forty dollars per bale—one 
half ~ informant, the poe ee the cae The State 
Seminary has been located at Oxford. m 
Resolutions instructing their Senators and Members of Com 
gress to vote in favor of a National Bank. 3) 
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Resolutions te to impeach the Hon. Mr. McKin 
ley for insulting the State by refusing to hold any Court for 
the last two years, uoder a promise that he would no longer 
hold a Court where he would be likely to have his nose. mo- 
lested 


Resolutions were passed by the Legislature giving an ex. 
pression of opinion that the State would pay her bonds and 
her faith inviolate, which resolutions een 

vetoed in a message containing eighteen pages. This docu- 
ment is said to be a historica! and natural curiosity of the dark 


*FResolutions were passed by the House of Representatives 
to put the Bauks in liquidation, but were lost ia the Senate. 


New-Jersey.—The Legislature has elected Jacob W. 
Miller, Esq. of Morristown, Morris Co., a Senator of the 
United States for six years from the 4th of March next, in 
place of Gerrit D. Wall, V. B. The vote in Joint Meeting 





was— 
For Jacob W. Miller, (Harrison).........-.--46 
“ Gerrit D. Wall, (Van Buren).......--+---16 


Majority for Miller..............-30 


_— 

Consecticut.—The Election in the ‘Land of Steady 
Habits’ takes place on Monday, April 5th. The rival State 
Tickets are as follows: 

New Administration. Oppo. 
Governor...Wm. W. Ettsworts. 
Lt Governor.CuarLes Haw ey. 
Treasurer .. Hiram River. 
Secretary...Royat R. Hinman. Rosinson S. Hinman. 
Comptrolier. Henry KitBourn. Joun De Wirt. 

The first or Whig list is composed of the incumbents en- 
tirely. Their opponents are generally new meu; Mr. Nicoll 
having been through most of his life a merchant of this city. 


sition. 
Francis H. Nicot.. 
Benjamin Pinney. 
Epwin Bessamin. 


State or Dacoran.—The St. Louis Gazette mentions the 
ability that sometime within the next fifteen years, an- 
other star will be added to our constellation, with the title ef 
the Stace of Dacotan. It will extend, according to that 
paper, over the prairie region north of Lowa, stretching pro- 
bably from the Missouri to the Mississippi river, embracing 
the country watered by the St. Peters, the Sioux and Jaques 
rivers and include a part of the Coteau de Prairie. Its lati- 
tude will be the same as Michigan, northern New-York, Ver- 
mont and New-Hampshire, with the soil far superior to the 
average of these States taken together. 


A LETTER FROM MR. VAN BUREN. 

The retiring President has been pressed by his political 
friends in Philadelphia to partake of a Public Dinner with 
them on his homeward journey from Washington. Mr. Van 
Buren responded as follows : 

Wasnrncron, February 17, 1841. 

Gestiemen: I had the honor to receive your letter trans- 
mitting the proceedings of a meeting of the Democratic citi- 
zens of the city and county of Philadelphia, and expressing 
in their behaif a desire to be informed of the period of my 
expected arrival in that city, that they may have an opportu- 
nity of tendering to me a public testimonial of their affection 
and gratitude. 

The never-failing alacrity and unshaken firmness with which 
they have at all times sustained the great cause of popular 
rights, added to their peculiar position in respect to the lead- 
ing questions of the present time, have, in an eminent degree, 
secured to the Democracy of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia the respect aud confidence of their brethren throughout 
the entire Union, and give to this expression of regard a pe- 
culiar value. 

Your communication bears honorable evidence of that pre- 
ference »f pri: ciple over place, as well as of that pure disin- 
terestedness of purpo-e, Sy which their political efforts have 
been distinguished. No one, believe me, has witnessed their 
course with more satisfaction than myseif, and in proportion 
to my admiration of their uniform, inflexible patriotism, is 
the gratificaiion I derive from this manifestation of respect 
for my character, which you have so eloquently expressed in 
their behalf. 





This additional testimonial of their continued confidence 
and kindness is, they may be assured, most deeply appreciated. 
It has impressed itself indelibly on the heart of one never in- 
different to the good opinion of his fellow-citizens, and in 
whose estimation of earthly honors, the free and voluntary 
support of the industrious, uncontaminated yeomanry of the 
country, has ranked second to no ether consideration. _ 

The.honor of a public dinner, you will, [ hope, permit me 
todecline. I shall be detained here a few days after the 
fourth of March, and cannot fix with certainty the day on 
which [ shall be able to reach Philadelphia. But I shall not 
fail to remain wich you long enough to take by the hand those 
who may desire to see me, and to give and receive those un- 
ceremonious salutations befitting old, long tried and insepa- 


rable friends. co nf 
VANBUREN. 





I am, scationen, with assurances of sincere 
Yourselves, your friend and servant, 
To James Page, George M. Dallas, Samuel Hart, &c. Committee. 





RESIGNATION OF MR. WEBSTER. 
—— | Wassinerton. Feb. 10, 1841. 

Sir: Events being likely to take place which will necessa- 
rily cause my retirement from the Senate, I have thought ir 
preper that I should anticipate their actual occurrence, for 
the purpose of enabling the Legislature to fill the place, 
should such be its pleasure, during its present session. 

The object of this communication, therefore, is to say, that 
on the 22n1 day of this month my resignation will be made 
known to the Senate, and that from that day my seat will be 
vacant. 

My immediate purpose would be fulfilled, were I now te 
say no more; butt confess I do not find myself able, without 
violence to my feelings, to sever the tie of public service, 
which has so long connected me with Massachusetts, oy a 
mere formal notice of resignation. 

A sense of the obligation which I am under to the Legisla- 
ture and the people of that State, has sunk deep into my 
heart, and I hope it may not be unbecoming in me to give it 
utterance on this occasion. 

Coming originally from another State, and only an ad 
fellow-citizen, the people of Boston bestowed on me the high 
distinction of representing them in Congress, and thus gave 
an unexpected turn to course of my life. This honor 
they saw fit to repeat, more than once, under circumstances 
calculated to satisfy my highest ambition, and awaken my 
warmest gratitude. 

At a later period it pleased the Legislature to appoint me 
to a seat in the Senate, which I have now holden, under sub- 
sequent apnointments, for fourteen years; eighteen years 
having elapsed, since I first came into Congress from Massa- 
chusetts. These have been years of labor, responsibility, and 
anxiety: but they have brought along with them solid gratifi- 
cation, in proportion to the consciousness which I have been 
able to feel, that my public conduct has met with the appro- 
bation of my constituents, and has not been theught prejudi- 
cial to the general interests of the country. And if it be now 
and shall continue te be hereafter, the judgement of Massa 
chusetts, that her prosperity has not been impaired, nor her 
honor tarnished, by being trusted, in some degree, to my 
hand, and that } have deserved well of that common country, 
to which we are all bound by so many ties of interest and 
affection, { shall be richly compensated for all labor and all 
sacrifices. Proud to be one of her citizens, proud to serve 
her, proud to connect myself honorably, if such may be my 
good fortune, with her name and character, I shall never 
cease to be penetrated with the prefoundest conviction of duty 
toward her, nor fail to supplicate the Divine Goodness for 
favors and blessings upon her Government and People. 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s obedient and very 
humble servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To his Excellency Joun Davis, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


ee 
RESIGNATION OF MR. CRITTENDEN. 
Wasninctow, Feb. 6, 1841, 


My Dear Sir: S me weeks past, [ had the honor to re- || 


ceive from you the official certificate of my election, by the 
General Assembly of Kentucky, to the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, to commence on the 4th day 
of March next. I have caused that certificate to be presented 
to the Senate and placed upon its files. 

Circumstances of recent occurrence have just now deter- 
mined me to decline its acceptance, and I hasten to give you 
that information in the hope’that it may be communicated to 
the General Assembly in time to enable them to elect another 
Senator before the close of their present session. 

In taking this step, which must so soon put an end to the 
official relations that have so long bound me to my native 
State. [have not been able to suppress a thousand anxious 
and painful emotions. The occasion also brings back upon 
me the recollection of all the often repeated and various marks 
of favor and confidence and distinction which I have received 
from the General Assembly of Kentucky, and fills my heart 
with feelings of gratitude, and a sense of obligation, that no 
language can express. Their late reélection of me to the 
Senate of the United States I regard as the highest honor o! 
my life, and the proud and grateful memory of it is a treasure 
of which no destiny can deprive me. The heart of no Ken- 
tuckian can ever know or feel sentiments of affection and de- 
votion to his native State, that are not, and ever shall be, cher- 
ished in my bosom. 

I hope, sir, that the occasion which has excited, may be al- 
at 7 to <a the cupeeanen of these noting - 

have the honor to respect, &c. you c. 
Der WHA Great respecy J, CRITTENDEN. 

Rosert P. Lercusr, Esq. Governor, &c. 

P. S.—It is proper, perhaps, to add that it is my intention 
to serve in the Senate to the end of my present term, which 
will expire on the 3d day of March next. 


ee 
Lovistasa.—The House of Representatives y 
adopted a resolution, requesting our and Represen- 


tatives in Congress to use their endeavors to procure the al- 
teration of the present naturalization laws so as to require 
twenty-one years’ consecutive residence in the United States, 
before a foreigner could become naturalized, by a vote of 
twenty-five to ten. [N. O. Bulletin. 


—— 
LATER FROM EUROPE. ° 


The steamer Britannia, Capt. Cleland, arrived at Boston on 
Monday morning, after a boisterous passage of seventeen 
days and a half. She brings London papers to the 4th inst. 
being twenty-eight days later than were before received. The 
intelligence is of much less interest than was anticipated. 

Exctanp.—Parliament was opened on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, by the Queen in person, who read the follo speech : 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen: oe 

**£ have the satisfaction to receive from Foreign Powers 
assurances of their friendly disposition, and “of their earnest 
desire to maintain \e . 

** The posture of affairs in the Levant had long been a cause 
of uneasiness, and a source of danger to the general tran- 
quillity. With a view to avert the evils which a continuance 
of that state of things was calculated ,to occasion, I concluded 
with the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the Sultan, a convention intended to ef- 
fect a spacification of the Levant; to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire, and thereby to af- 
ford additional security to the peace of Europe. 

“ T have given directions that this Convention shall be Jaid 
befere you. I rejoice to be able to inform yeu that the mea- 
sures which have been adopted in execution of these engage- 
ments have been attended with signal success ; and I trust 
that the ebjects which the contracting parties had in view, are 
on the eve of being completely accomplished. 

“« In the course ef these transactions my naval forces have 
co-operated with those of the Emperor of Austria, and with 
-he land and sea forces of the Sultan, and have displayed upon 
-all occasions their accustomed gallantry and skill. 

“ Having deemed it necessary to send to the coast of China 
a naval ard military force to demand reparation and redress 
for injuries inflicted upon some of my subjects by the officers 
of the Emperor of China, and for indignities offered to an 
agent ef my crown, I at the same time appointed plenipoten- 
tiaries to treat upon these matters with the Chinese govern- 
ment. The plenipotentiaries were, by the last accounts, in 
negetiation with the gevernment of China; and it will be a 
source of much gratitication to me if that government shall be 
induced, by its own sense of justice, to b:ing these matters te 
@ speedy settlement by an amicable arrangement. 

‘Serious differences have arisen between Spain and Portu- 
gal about the execution of a treaty concluded by those Pow- 
ers, in 1835, for regulating the navigation of the Douro. But 
both parties have accepted my mediation, and I hope to be 
able to effect a reconciliation between them upon terms heno- 
rable to both. 

“‘T have concluded with the Argentine Republic, and with 
the Republic of Hayti, treaties for the sion of the slave 
trade, which I have directed to be laid befure you. 

“ Gentlemen of the Huse of Commons: 

I have directed the estimates of the year to be laid before 

ou. 

a However sensible of the importance of adhering to the 
principles of economy, I feel it to be my duty to recommend 
that adequate provision be made for the exigencies of the 
public service. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen: 

** Measu:es will be submitted to you without delay which 
will have fer their object the more speedy and effectual ad- 
ministration of justice. The vital importance of this subject 
is sufficient to ensure for it your early and most serious con- 
sideration. 

“ The power of the commissioners, appointed under the act 
for the amendment of the laws relating to the poor, expire at 
the termination of the present year. I feel assured that you 
will earnestly direct your attention to enactments which so 
deeply concern the interests of the community. . 

** Ic is always with entire confidence that I recur to the ad- 
vice and assistance of Parliament. I place my reliance upon 
your wisdom, loyalty, and patriotism, and I humbly implore 
of Divine Providence that all your ceuncils may be so directed 
as to advance the great interests of morality and religion, to 
preserve peace, and to promote by enlightened legislation the 
welfare and happiness of all classes of my subjects.” 

In the debate whi:h fullewed the reading of the address 
moved ih answer to the Queen’s speech by the Ear! of Ducil, 
Lord Brougham avowed his disappointment, saying that the 
omission of ths customary phrase, stating the reception of 
friendly assurances from foreign powers suggested to his mind 
matter for gloomy apprehension and alarm. He spoke with 
great solicitude as to the state of affairs between England 
and France and alluded to the probability of an alliance be- 
tween Russia and France, as an event of serious consequence 
te England. The Duke of Wellington briefly vindicated the 
Emperor ef Russia from the evil intentions which had beea 
imputed to him, and avowed his anxious desire for the pre- 
servation of peace. In the House of Commons, Lord Jubn 
Russell, in reply to some remarks directed against the treaty 
of July, entered in:o a long vindication of the policy of the 








Government with regard to the Ezyptian question, and was 





. 


followed by Sir Robert Peel; who in a cautious speech, rather 
insinuated than openly avowing his disapproval. 


In both branches of Parliament the most friendly feelings. 


toward France were uniformly expressed. 

In the House of Commons, on the 2d of February, Lord 
Stanley asked leave to reintroduce his Irish Registration bill, 
which was granted, after a Jong debate, in which Mr. O’Con- 
ne!] and Lord Jehn Russell spoke against it. 

The Times states that Mr. James Morrison has accepted 
the agency of the United States Bank in London, lately held 
by Mr. Jaudon. It adds further that £4,000,000 out of the 
£7,000,000 which is the capital of the Bank, is owned in 
Europe. 

In various parts of England great devastation has been 
caused by inundations resulting from sudden thaws. Much 
property and several lives have been destroyed. The total 
loss is estimated at more than £500,000. 

The Cambridge Advertiser of the 3d inst. says that a ru- 
mor was prevalent, which they believed to be well founded, 
that more than one hundred lives were lost on Whittlesey 
Mere by the breaking of the ice on the 27th of January. 

The London and Dublin Company’s steamer Thames, on 
her veyage from Dublin to London, was wrecked on the south- 
west rocks of the Scilly Islands, and all on board, consisting 
of from sixty to seventy persons, drowned, with the exception 
of e lady passenger, two stewardesses, and one man. When 
the vessel was discovered in her perilous situation by the isl 
anders, their boats were aground ; but wich great efforts they 
succeeded in Jaunching a whale-boat through the breakers, and 
getting her under the stern of the Thames. The commander, 
Captain Gray, insisted on the females being first hoisted there- 
in, and, unfortunately, as soon as a lady and two stewardesses 
had been placed there, the boat broke adrift and drove to the 
land. This was perceived by a sailing boat, which took her 
in tow, and succeeded, with great risk, in towing her to the 
shore in safety. By this time the wind had increased almost 
to a Lurricane, which rendered it impossible for any other 
boat to approach the vessel. Captain Gray then formed a 
raft, on which a great many of the crew got; but it was al- 
most immediately dashed against the rocks, and all the peor 
fellows on it were lost, with the exception of one man, who 
was thrown on a perpendicular rock, and remained there till 
the following day, when he was rescued. The vessel became 
a complete wreck, and the remainder of the crew perished. 


The celebrated American diver, Scott, who has for some 
time past been amusing the people of London by various feats 
of agility, has come to an untimely end in the course of his 
dangerous exhibitions. While preparations were being made 
for him to leap off Waterloo bridge, he got up a mock execu 
tion, in which he played the part of the criminal. He per- 
formed the trick twice successfully, but by some fault in ar- 
ranging the rope, et the third trial he was hanged in earnest, 
and was dead before he could be cut down. He was born in 
Philadelphia and in his twenty-sixth year, at the time of his 
death. 

The Morning Chronicle says that agitation was never be- 
fore so lively as it has lately been and still continues to be in 
Ireland. 

American Stocks in London are quoted as follows, in tha 
Colonial Gazette of Feb. 3d.—viz: Alabama (Sterling) 5 per 
cent. 78; Indiana (Sterling,) 5, 75; Illinois, 6,75; Kentucky 
6, 85; Louisiana, (Sterling) 5, 87; Maryland 6, 82 ; Massa- 
chusetts, (S:erling) 5, 100; New York, (1855) 5, 853; Ohio 
6,91 exd.; Pennsylvania 5, 84; South Carolina 5, 90; 
Tennessee 6, 82; United States Bank, 114. In the London 
Spectator of Jan. 30, U.S. Bank stock is quoted at £13}. 

The prices of American Cotton are somewhat higher than 
in January: the Corn market is steady. In the Money mar- 
ket the effect of the Queen’s speech was to depress public 
funds very sensibly. 

Ellen Tree has been privately married to Charles Kean. 

Earl Cardigan wes to be tried by the House ef Lords for 
fighting a duel with Mr. Tuckett. 

The young Princess was to be christened on the 10th inst. 
The names are said to be Adelaide Victoria Louisa. The 
King of the Belgians, the Duke of Saxe Coburg and the Duke 
of Sussex were to be the god fathers, and the Duchesses of 
Kent and Gloucester god-mothers. 

The treaty botween France and Holland provides that 
France is to receive produce from Holland by the P.bine, and 
that the duties on articles of commerce are to be diminished, 
and in some instances taken off. 


There is no later arrival from China. 
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THE HEREDITARY INVESTITURE OF EGYPT GRANTED 
TO MEHEMET ALI. 

We have this moment received, by extraordinary express, 
the Paris papers of Sunday evening. 

The Moniteur publishes the fellowing : 

“ We have received this evening, by means of the Austrian 
Embassy, intelligence of importance from the East. 

“ On the 12th of January, one of the officers of the Sultan 
left Constantinople for Alexandria, the bearer of a firman, by 
which His Highness officially accords to Mehemet Ali the he- 
reditary possession of Egypt. 

“ Ontke 13th of the Sone month, Mehemet Ali restored 
the Turkish fleet.” 

Upon this important intelligence the Montteur comments 
in these terms: 

“« The simple mention of the dates is sufficient to show that 
this act of the Pasha has been entirely spontaneou: on his 
part, since he was then ignorant of the definitive intentions of 
the Sultan with regard to him. 

“On the other side, the-despatch of the firman by the Sul- 
tan, preceding by twe days the restoration of the fleet, proves 
that at Constantinople they acted with sincerity and good faith. 

‘‘ It is the character of the two events we announce which 
gives them, above all, importance. We can conclude from 
them that all the difficulties which disturb the peace of the 
East are definitively settled; and, as the peace of the whole 
of Europe was connected with the solution of these difficul- 
ties, the news which has arrived will be received every where 
with like interest.” 

The Messenger has the following : 

“ The Sultan has granted Mehemet Ali the hereditary in- 
vestiture of the pashalic of Egypt. 

“On the 12th of January, the Ottoman steamer Tairi-Bahri 
left Constantinople, bringing to Massloum-Bey, the Envoy of 
the Sultan at Alexandria, supplementary instructions, together 
with a hattischeriff, dated the same day, conferring on the 
Pasha the hereditary possession of Egypt. This vessel proba- 
bly reached Alexandria on the 17th of January. 


France.—The Commercial Advertiser thus sums up the 
ntelligence from France : 

“ The discussion on the fortifications of Paris was not yet 
terminated. The battle was fought inch by inch, and with 
determined pertinacity, but it was believed that the Govern- 
ment plan would be adopted. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Herald states that 
several forged tickets of invitation to the grand ball, given at 
the Tuileries, were fabricated for the purpose of obtaining for 
evil disposed persons the means of access to the Royal pre- 
sence ; from which it wa; inferred that a fresh attempt was 
to be made upon the life of the King. Fortunately, the plot 
was discovered in time, and the police were actively engaged 
in preventing the intrusion of any improper persons into the 
Tuileries, and in tracing out the supposed offenders. 


The Paris papers announce the death of Bertrand Barrere, 
formerly President of the National Couvention in 1792, anda 
very active participator in the political struggles of the last 
fifty years. . He was 84 years ef age. 

There had been a great commotion in the political circles 
of Paris, caused by the publication of certain correspondence 
alleged to have taken place between the King and Prince Tal- 
leyrand. We have not yet been able to find the letters in our 
English files, but from the noise they made they must be 
piquant. Six of the papers, the Gazette de France, The 
France, The Commerce, Echo Francais, the National, and 
the Quotidienne, hat been seized for publishing them. A 
great discussion was going on as to their authentieity, which 
was denied by the Government papers. 

The treaty of peace between France and Buenos Ayres was 
another fruitful topic of declamation in the Paris papers ; 
which, by the way, were circulating a curious rumor that Go- 
vernor Rosas was coming to France, with his daughter, in one 
of the French ships of war. 


David Brent, Esq. Consul of the United States at Paris, 
died in that city on the 31st January, in the 68th year of his 
age, of typhoid exhaustion after gout. 


PortuGcat —The quarrel with Spain about the navigation 
of the Douro was apparently on the eve of adjustment. The 
lower house of the uae Legislature had agreed to the 
terms demanded by Spain, and it was presumed that the Sen- 
ate would do likewise. 


SwitzertasP.—During the lull in European dissension, 
Switzerland has taken occasion to have another little revolt 
Two cantons, Soleure and Argovia, whose people have recently 
adopted new constitutions, proposed by the Governmen:s of 
each, have been disturbed by the aristocratic , who re- 
sented the political change, and by the Catholics, who desid- 
erated greater influence than was accorded by either of the 
new constitutions, or due to their numerical proportion in each 
province. Soleure began the disturbance, and was scarcely 
quieted ere Argovia broke out into yet greater disorders.— 
Several towns revolted and resisted the Government 
for three days, sustaining more than ‘one engagement. The 
result was the utter rout of the insurgents. monks had 


taken part in the rebellion, and the Government visited them 


troops || to ie ay they seem to have adopted the 
of fighting the [ndians. You will probably hear of 








Times Orrice, Feb. 2, half-past 2 o'clock, A.M. || with special punishment, suppres-ing all monasteries within 


the province. This extreme measure is expected 

and not — a mt reason, to prove re tererhy Tf me! 
treubles. excitement consequent upon the late events 
not yet allayed. is 


Cuina.—The London Evening Chronicle of Jan. 4g, says 
— We have seen accounts from China which are 
more deserving of credit than those which have been 
published, We here find it stated that in the Communications 
between Admiral Elliot and the officers of the Emperor of 
China, no specific sum, in the way of indemnity, had been 
named, still less agreed upon ; that the principle of j 
had been fully admitted by the Emperor of China, and that 
bis anxious desire to have the seat of negotiations removed 
to Canton, was caused by the panic which our naval force 
had produced in approaching so near his capital. The Em 
peror did net wish to negotiate under our guns, and to “gayp 
his face,”’ as the Chinese phrase is, he would rather do jus. 
tice to us at a distance, than undergo the humiliation of ap- 
pearing to his subjects to yield to our vessels of war, The 
entrance of the Madagascar into the Peho river, is said to: 
have caused the utmost consternation. The shores were de. 
serted at her approach, and the inhabitants sought safety in 
the highest hills.” 

The Journal of Commerce of Wednesday publishes the 
edict of the Chinese Emperor appointing a high commis 
sioner to go to Canton and conduct the negociation with the 
English. The British are still spoken of as barbarians, ard 
in so contemptuous a tone as to forbid the belief that the Em- 
peror regards the question as definitively settled. The Lor. 
don Times contains the following letter, dated at 

Causan, Sept. 30, 

Here we are regularly taken in. After coming all this dis. 
tance, with an ample force to arrange the existing disputes 
between the British and the Imperial Governments, we are 
referred back to the iocal Government of Canton, and old Lin, 
who the Emperor admits has deceived him, is to judge of his 
own cause, and is again allowed to transmit his version of the 
affair to the Court of Pekin, so that between Lin and Pin(the 
former stumbling-blocks,) the references of the worthy'com 
missioner to the Emperor, and those of the Admiral to Lord 
Auckland, we bid fair to remain here until orders from home 
requiring the abandonment of such absurd half measures shall 
arrive. 

The negociations at Canton, as in every other instance of 
Chinese diplomacy, will be conducted on their part with every 
sort of dissimulation and evasior ; procrastination is one of 
their ehief cards—Talleyrand himself would scarcely be a 
match for either of the [mperial statesmen, much less our 
sincere, candid, straight forward Admiral, who, we fear, will 
be weathered upon by His Celestial Majesty. The ruse ot 
getting the expedition to remove from the vicinity of the coast 
during the northeast monsoon is excellent. The cunning ras 
cals know very well that whilst it continues—i. ¢. from Oc- 
tober to March, no sailisg-vessels could again return here; so 
that, excepting the steamers, they would remain unmolested 
by us in this locality until next summer. You will have all 
sorts of accounts home respecting our wonderful success, but 
depend upon it the payment for the opium, and the resump- 
tion of trade, are as distant as ever; and shouid even the bait 
take of our accepting Lintao for Chusan, the consequence 
will be a mere return to the annoyances and extortions ‘so 
long suffered by us from the local government of Canton; 
Lord Palmerston would, in less than twelve months be 
obliged to send a less compliant officer to the mouth of the 
Peho, with orders more stringent than those which, from the 
fact of our being so easily jockeyed, appear to have influenced 
the Admiral. 

None of us could imagine that, after all the expense in- 
curred for obtaining redress from the Imperial Government, 
the affair would end in our being referred to the cause of the 
dispute (the local Government of Canton) for satisfaction. All 
will laugh at us, and the result, so say those amongst the 
shoregoing men whe know the Chinese character thoroughly, 
will be a vexatious failure: this, when we really had an op 
portunity of obtaining a proper and dignified ‘position, is most 
discouraging. 

Stn nee “ 
Correspondence of the Savannah Repub‘ican. panei 
Froripa, Feb. 10 : 

The mercury in the thermometer of eur last hopes is still 
rising, and I now have the pleasure of stating that the bend 
of Catsah Tustenuggee, (Tiger Warrior) has faithfully come , 
in and — to Tampa. This is the party surprised by Col. 
Riley, it numbers 72. As I understand Col. Worth is & 
eperating with Col. Harney in the everglades, I think from 
the efforts of such brave and energetic spirits we have mut 


rations via St. Augustine soon. Yours truly. 
P. 8.—I shall write again by next express, 
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HH) Lt L—e,’ ‘ Thoughts of the Past,’ 
not forget,’ (H. H.) ‘ Lines to , * Thoughts o: 
‘1woy PD The Rescue,’ and ‘ Flora’s Guest,’ (D.) are all of mode- 
ate merit, and afe declined. 
The Doge’s Daughter’ has been received and read. We do notlike 
blicati cially as only one- 


it enough to promise its p pecially 
it } as yet been sent. 

‘ eee Churches’ (H.) is accepted. 
a 

‘ Night and Morning,’ by Bulwer. This is, ase whole, the 

lest achievement of its gifted author. It is less exciting, 

perhaps, than ‘ Paul Clifford’ or possibly ‘ Devereux,’ but 
Jess immoral ; less gorgeous and glowing than ‘ The Last Days 
of Pompeii’ or ‘ Rienzi,’ but more life-like, more real; less 
delicious and enchanting then ‘ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ 
but more instructive, profounder, and commends itself to a 
far wider circle of readers; while in sustained, unflagging in- 
terest, ever-varying, never-tiring incident, and in what we may 
call condensation, it has never been exceeded. It is like all 
that has preceded it, but borrowed from nene ; and the current 
of ideas seems to gush forth from an exhaustless fountein fresh 
and strong as ever. No work of imagination ever came forth 
more compact than this; none ever seemed less susceptible of 
being written in a smaller compass. A novel of Modern So- 
ciety and (in good part) of fashionable life, it has nothing 
threadbare or hackneyed; and the unversed reader could 
hardly realize that the author had written a dozen works be- 
fore it, all similar to and none in a single passage the counter- 
part of this. 

—‘Is this work immoral?’ is a question which the thought- 
fal reader involuntarily asks himself in laying down one of Bul- 
wer’s productions. In the present instance the answers will 
be various, according to the point of view from which the sub- 
ject is contemplated. The author’s old peculiarities—we es- 
teem them vices, or at least meral obliquities—are here fully 
manifested. He seems to cherish an inveterate hatred of that 
morality which keeps within the letter as well as the spirit of 
the law—which profoundly respects those forms and ordi- 
nances with which Society has found it necessary to hedge 
the straight path of Virtue against the ever-pressing encroach- 
ments of human frailty and depravity—which in its inflexible 
purity of heart and purpose scrupulously revolts at and avoids 
even the appearance of evil. For this spirit Bulwer has no 
sympathy; he cannot understand it; he evidently dislikes it. 
A wife and mother, rigidly, religiously correct in all things, 
who looks with horror on laxity of conduct or defiance of de- 
corum, is in his eyes and his peges a sour, unfeeling bigot or 
8 pitiable simpleton. So his heroes are not exactly scoundrels 
in essence, but they have a natural affinity for the society of 
felons, the companionship of scoundrelism—they take to it as 
aduck to water. They are always hovering on the brink of 
villany, with abundant-excuse provided for taking the plunge. 
This is a great and dangerous error in our author—one which 
cannot be excused and can hardly be atoned. 

But, on the other hand, how profound is his insight into the 
springs of human action—how just his appreciation of the de- 
luding influences under which man’s character is too often 
formed— the lights that lead to bewilder and dezzle to blind,” 
upon which humanity opens its eyes! If he teaches us im- 
pressively that ‘ None are all evil,’ but that Li‘ is a mingled 
yarn in which vatious colors are blended—if he leads us to 
‘lightly scan our brother man,’ and look with compassion on 
his frailties—if he speaks in burning periods of the frauds, the 
injustice, the depraving associations and circumstances to 
which the depressed and unfortunate are subjected —if he ap- 
plies a probe to the ulcers and rottenness which deforma and 
corrupt the Social constitution, threatening it with terrible 
eruptions—who shall say that he is not in so fara great Moral 
Teacher, and as such to be listened to and heeded ? 

The truth is always moral. Bulwer, threugh obliquity of} 
vision or perversity of heart, fails in not placing it in a proper 
light before his readers. There never was a story which com- 
bined more elements of moral suasion and impressive monition 
than this—never were incidents presented which more impres- 
sively taught the hearer to hold fast above all things Integrity 
~which more vividly portrayed the wretched short-sightedness 
and ultimate, certain overthrow of fraud, deception; vice, and 
crime, than these might easily have been made to do—than 
they naturally would have done. That they de not accomplish 
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not the defect of his genius. The truth is here, however, 
though not so palpable as it eught to be; and no reader of 
unperverted mind can contemplate the scenes of ‘ Night and 
Morning’ without feeling a strengthened resolve te cleave to 
the Good and eschew the Evil—without a sterner purpose to 
walk proudly and reverently the pathway of Righteousness 
and Truth. For persons of matured intellect and established 
principles, therefore, we esteem this work not immoral, but 
the contrary ; to babes and sucklings we will not commend it, 








Dr. Bethune’s Address.—The closing lecture of the winter 
series before the New-York Lyceum was delivered on Wednes- 
day evening by the Rev. Dr. Bethune of Philadelphia. His 
subject was ‘ Athens in the age of Pericles ’—a theme which 
can never become trite to the classical student, and which a 
master mind can render highly attractive even to a miscella- 
neous audience: Dr. Bethune’s address was in every respect 
8 worthy and noble effurt. He presented briefly the history 
of that renowned R-public previous to the time of which be 
treated, and gave a vivid picture of its political and social 
character. He reviewed its various institutions and legal 
codes in the light of Republican Christianity, and closed with 
a succinct and clear account of the Drama as it existed in the 
palmy days of that magnificent capital of Philosophy and the 
Arts. He did not attempt an analysis of the master-pieces of 
the ancient dramatists, nor did he enter upon a philosophica] 
and profound exposition of their character; his main object, 
in this part of his discourse, was to convey an adequate con- 
ception of the acting of the plays, of the style of the perform- 
ances and of their influence upon the people in an age when 
they were the only sources of popular amusement and instruc- 
tion. He drew a fine picture of an Athenian audience—point- 
ing out the distinguished artists, poets and philosophers who 
used to make the theatres their constant resort, marking, with 
much liveliness and distinctness, their personal appearance and 
general character. He alsogave a history and criticism of the 
arts of architecture, sculpture and painting—desoribing par- 
ticular works of genius, as the Parthenon, the Jupiter Olym 
pus and Minerva of Phidias, and the master-works of Zeuxis 
and the other great painters of Grecian antiquity. He enliv 
ened his address with frequent sallies of instructive wit, and 
adorned it with brilliant arm elevated efforts of the imsgina- 
tion. His style was chaste and classically correct, well befit- 
ting the subject of his remarks, He is vigorous in thought, 
remarkably clear and luminous in expression, and possessed 
of a cultivated and highly disciplined imagination. Some of 
his passages were eminently poetical, and all of them in ex- 
cellent taste. He paid a beautiful tribute to the worth and 
self-denying zeal of the Christian missionaries, who are striv- 
ing to declare unto the descendants of the Athenian sages and 
warriors the ‘ unknown God’ whom their fathers so ignorantly 
worshiped. 

The lectures of the Lyceum through the season have been 
highly instructive and exceedingly well attended. We were 
happy to learn that the association has been placed upon a 
firm and enduring basis: a fise beginning for a library has 
been made, from which it is intended carefully to exclude all 
werks of a demoralizing tendency; and a reading-room has 
already been opened. We cordially wish it the success to 
which the merits of its plan and management thus far so well 
entitle it. 





Death of a Poet.—We learn from the Albany journals that 
James G. Brooxs, of that city, died on Saturday, the 20th 
inst. He was born at Red Hook, in this State, in 1801, 
and at the time of his decease had just reached the prime 
of manhood. He has been, at different times, the editor of 
several of our most prominent political journals, and is 
known more generally as a poet of no inconsiderable merit. 
Most of his pieces were written for periodicals, under the 
signature of “ Florio,” and were widely copied throughout 
the country. They display much poetic spirit, a lively 
fancy, and a ready command of language and the harmony 
of numbers. His poems were published some ten years 
since in a volume, with the “ Rivals of Este,” was which 
written by his wife, Mrs. Maria E. Brooks. For the last 
four years of his life he has been disconnected with the 








this freshly, primarily, clearly, is the fault of the author’s life, 





public press, and has indeed been engaged in no continuous 
business. 
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Celebration of Washington’s Birth-day..—This inter- 
esting anniversary was celebrated in an appropriate man- 
ner by the Harrison associations of the city, at the Taberna- 
cle, on Monday, the 22d. Hugh Maxwell, Esq., presided 
over the exercises of the day, and read Washington’s Fare- 
wel] Address. The oration was delivered by Daniel Ull- 
man, Esq., and was an excellent specimen of vigorous elo- 
quence, presenting truths, important and well-enforced. 
He commenced by a fine allusion to the recent political 
contest, and went on to trace the progress of free princi- 
ples as shown in English history. His main purpose, 
however, was to insist upon the baneful influence of party 
spirit, in breaking down all independence of individual 
opinion and thus tending to destroy the only foundation on 
which freedom and security, in a republican government, 
can rest. The full expression of personal vpinion, and the 
most unfettered exercise of individual rights, he insisted, were 
the very life and soul of a free government; and whatever 
tends in the least to destroy or abridge them strikes a fatal 
blow at personal and political liberty. Party bonds, there- 
fore, should never assume to control the exercise of private 
judgement, much less forbid and frown upon the expression 
of individual opinion. Inorder to guard against this obvious 
result of party strife, he maintained the necessity of dis- 
solving party organization, and ef loosing the chains which 
bind men together, when the principles which were sought 
to be thus carried out, are fairly vindicated and firmly ee- 
tablished. Such a period, he said, has now come, and it 
was time that party discipline be completely subordinate to 
private judgement. His address was characterised by a 
noble spirit, and presented many great and necessary lessons 
upon which political men cannot too deeply ponder. 








The Yale Literary Magazine, for February, opens with a 
thoughtful and well-written article upon “‘ Reverence,” in 
which, however, the writer advances such lofty and com- 
prehensive claims for his client, (as imprudent authors and 
advocates are apt to do,) that he inclines us to doubt the 
justice of those which we would before have readily yield- 
ed. To this principle he attributes all poetry, virtue, and 
noble sentiment, and wars against the. ‘ iconoclast spirit”of 
this democratic age, as evinced in its hatred of old forms 
and ceremenials, and its vague but spiritual idealism. The 
second number of “ Old Readings” is less sparkling thah 
the one which we have given to our readers; but is gn un- 
derstanding and sympathetic sketch of the early age of Eng- 
lish poesy—‘no night of darkness, but a streaked and 
dappled twilight, heralding the morn.’ “The Tablets of 
an Idle Man” contain a humorous sketch of the unmasking 
ofa literary pretender, and a very unfair, one-sided view of 
the foibles of Wordsworth andColeridge. ‘The Breach of 
Promise,” ‘* Milton’s Idea of Satan,” ‘“‘ Adventures in the 
Creek Campaign,” and a dozen brief poems, forma num- 
ber far superior, (excepting the boyish jests of the ‘Epile- 
gomena,’) for maturity of thought and correctness of taste, to 
the usual productions of under-graduates. 








The Westminster Review for January has just been re- 
published by Mrs. Mason. It is a very geod number, con- 
taining, among i's papers, one upen ‘ Woman and her Social 
Position,’ another upon ‘ Currency and Banking,’ and a third 
upon ‘ Emigration’—which are likely to be most generally 
read by Americans, on account of the interest they naturelly 
feel in these subjects. The last named article is a sound and 
interesting discussien of the subject, and contains much valu- 
able information with regard to the relative condition of Eng- 
land’s numerous colonies. The paper on ‘ Architectural 
Competition’ is well written and practical in its recommenda- 
tions ; but its interest will be far less for us than for the dwellers 
in London, since the works of architecture, of which it treats, 
are comparatively unknown to those this side the Atlantic.—- 
The article on ‘Currency and Banking’ commendsitself to the 
attention of all interested in political and financial affairs.— 
The typographical appearance of the republication is exceed- 
ingly neat and commendable. 








Religion at Rome.—There are at present reckoned among 
the population at Rome 1,529 secular priests (of whom 32 





are bisheps,) 2,138 monks, and 1,497 nuns, 
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The Lady’s Book for March has reached us as usual in ad- 

vance of the month whose name it bears, and is embellished 
by a well-executed engraving of the old Joe Miller story of 
the absent-minded philosopher boiling his watch and timing 
it with an egg, and by two plates of the fashions, upon 
the evil tendency of which we have before remarked. 

first tale shows how the gentle firmness and kind forbearance 
of “ The New Minister” overcame the prejudice felt by his 
parishioners from his dissimilarity to their former favorite 
pastor. ‘A Village Romance,” by Miss M. A. Browne, is 
a sentimental story of the old school, and, though well told, 
is unworthy ‘the sister of Mrs. Hemans. Park Benjamin 
contributes a fanciful, spirited, and graceful little poem, en- 
titled “The Dove’s Errand.” Miss Leslie continues her 
«Mr. and Mrs. Woodbridge,” a new married couple, the 
bétter half of which is admirably accomplished in dress, 
and—nothing else. Her husband is a gentlemanly, intelli- 
gent person, the only impeachment on whose good sense is 
his marriage choi His sp makes him ridiculous by 
her ‘short-sighted economy in her household affairs, and 
provokes him by her extravagance in dress ; while her utter 
heartlessness and silliness enable him fully to comprehend 
the meaning of the proverb, ‘* marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.”? Our lady friends declare her character unnatural, 
and her selfishness impossible ; and, for the honor of their 
sex, we would fain believe them. The tale is told with great 
tact and vividness, though did it not bear the name of its 
penetrating authoress we should think it the ill-natured 
satire of some envious old bachelor. ‘* The Passage of a 
Night,” by W. G. Simms, belongs to that class of stories 
which deform our periodicals It is a tale of mysterious 
horror, which may safely depend for its interest upon the 
impossibility of unravelling its plot—for it has none. Un. 
naturalness is substituted for originality ; shrieks and tears 
for pathos, and distortion for power. The author of the 
Yemasse will not increase his reputation with the judicious 
by such effusions. ‘‘ The Course of Love” is unsigned, but 
is either by Walter Lander, of Philadelphia, or by a skilful 
imitator of that gentleman's peculiarities of thought and 
style. It is marked by his active ‘ancy, high cultivation of 
thought and taste, (verging toward an intellectual Pelham 
ism,) and metaphysical feeling, with the drawback of occa- 
sional stiffness and affectation George D. Strong sketches 
**The Metropolis by Moonlight,” and H. F. Harrington, 
under the title of ‘* Justice,” depicts a too common scene, 
in which the tool of crime suffers and the real knave 
escapes. A pleasant song, and some brief critical notices, 
complete the number, which is so good a one that it will 
well bear to have its faults freely dissected. (Israel Post 
88 Bowery.) 


Graham’s Magazine, for March, is filled with its 
usual variety ef interesting romantic tales:—of their kind 
they are very commendable, but our readers are well aware 
that we are no ardent admirers of this class of literary pe- 
riodicals. A beautiful mezzotint engraving faces the ber, 








Tue New U.S. Senats.—The next United States Sen- 
ate is summoned by President Van Buren to assemble at 
Washington on Thursday the 4th day of March next, to act 
on the nomination of President Harrison. The following ta- 
ble exhibits the Members composing that bedy, with the year 
in which their terms of service will respectively expire, viz: 


Mating. 
Reuel Williams. .... 1243 
George Evans. .....1847 
New-HampsuHire. 


Franklin Pierce..... 1843 
Levi Woodbury..... 1847 
VERMONT 
Samuel Prentiss....1843 
Samuel Phelps ..... 1845 
Massacuusetts. 
Rufus W. Choate ..1845 
Isaac C. Bates..... 1847 


Ruove Isranp. 
Nathan F Dixon. ..1845 
James F. Simmons ..1847 


ConnECTICOT. 

Perry Smith........ 1843 
J. W. Huntington ..1845 
New-York. 

Silas Wright........ 1843 
N. P. Tallmadge .. 1845 

New-JeERseY 


Samuel L. Southard .1845 
Jaob W. Miller ....1847 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jemes Buchanan....1843 
Daniel W. Sturgeon. .1845 
DeLawaRg. 
Richard H. Bayard .1845 
Thomas Clayton....1847 
Mary tanp. 


John Leeds Kerr ...1843 

William D. Merrick.1845 
VIRGINIA. 

William C. Rives..1845 
Vacancy. 


Norta-CaRo.ina. 
William A. Graham.1843 


South CaRo.ina. 
William C. Preston.1843 
John C. Calhoun....1847 
Geroraia. 
Alfred Cuthbert. .... 1843 
John M. Berrien....1847 
ALABAMA. 
Clement C. Clay ....1843 
William R. King ....1847 
MississiPPi. 
John Henderson ....1845 
Robert J. Walker .. .1847 
Louisiana. 
Alexander Movton. ..1843 
Alexander Barrow ..1847 
Ten NESSES. 
A. O. P. Nicholson ..1845 
Alex. Andersen ..... 1847 
Kentucky. 


Henry Clay .......1843 
John J. Crit‘enden ..1847 
Ou1o. 
William Allen ...... 1843 
Benjamin Tappan .. .1845 
Inpiasa. 


Oliver H. Smith.... 1843 
Albert S. White....1845 
Iuuinu1s. 

Richard M. Young... 1843 
Samuel M’' Roberts... 1847 


Missouri. 
Louis F. Linn .....- 1843 
Thomas H. Benton .. 1845 
ARKANSAS. 


Ambrose H_ Sevier..1845 
William S. Fulton... .1847 
Micuican. 
Augustus S. Porter. .1845 


Willie P. Mangum..1847 

Those whose names are in 
son’s election. 

Of the 51 Senators elected, 28 are the friends of the new 
Administration, and 23 are suppoeed to be cpposed to it. The 
three vacancies will mostly, perhars all, be filled by fiends of 
the coming Adminstration. 


Wiliam Woodbridge 1847 
italics supported Gen. Harri- 


EEE 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE, 
Appointed. Office. In place of 
New York..¥. A. Valimadge..Recorder..R. H: Morris. 
Chemung Co.James Dunn.... First Judge... Joseph L. Darling, 
Eli Banks...... Jud --Jacov Westlake, 


John Crawford... « --James Hughson, 


Wm. H. Winer.. - --Guy Hughiet, 

wee - . ackson. “ 8. 4 Rood, res’d 
Orange...... in. Fullerton.. Notary Pub..Reappointed. 
Wayne...... PeterW.Handy. do. do. ~TJoseph Z. Fenton. 


Schenectady ..S.H. Johnson.. .MasterinC...David C. Smith. 
Montgomery ..James Voorhees. Judge ..David F. Sacia. 
Dutchess .. .H.W.McCoughtry.Notary Pub... Reappointed. 
Washington..Sam. Halle, jr .. Inspector beef and pork. 
— ----Lauren Ford.... Surrogate ..Chas. 8. Benton. 





representing a fair young girl gazing with shaded eyes over 
the bright lendscape beneath her, and murmuring half to her- 
self and half to the enamoured page at her feet—‘ Why don’t 
he come ?’—There is some very sparkling verse in this num- 
ber.—(Israel Pest, 88 Bowery.) 


Pastoral Addresses is the title of a little volume ef reli- 
gious discourses by John Angell James, an English divine of 
eminent ability and of unsurpassed zeal in the service to which 
he is devoted. They are mostly plain and practical in their 
teachings, forcible in style, affectionate and urgent in their ex 
hortations and of the same general character with the previous 
pastoral works of thesame author. They are published inan 
exceedingly neat and tasteful dress. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





New Music.—W. Dubois, 285 Broadway, has published 
‘The Moon is beaming o’er the Lake,’ by John Blockley ; 
‘Come play that simple air again,’ a ballad, by Thomas 
Moore; and ‘ Strike the Silver Strings,’ by J. Blockley—ex- 
cellent songs all, and capitally executed. 





Mr. C. B. Ives, the sculptor, has just completed a correctly 
modeled and expressive Bust of Park Benjamin, Esq. which 
does credit to his fidelity and skill as an artist. It may be 
seen at his studio, 281 Broadway. 


daga ...Z.T. Newcombe.Master in C...Grove Lawrence. 


Ontario ..... W. S. Philpot...Notary Pub... Reappointed. 
Se eae L. K. Haddock. “ “  .-James Durick, 
© congeucs E. G. Gray..... « “ Orlando Allen. 


New-York ....Samuel Dayton. Port Warden. Reappointed. 
R. Brumley .... “ “ -Reappointed. 
David Sherry.. .Harbor Mast. . Reappointed. 
Ab’m.Tunure... “ “  Reappointed. 
Joseph Tinkham “ “  ,Reappointed. 
D. E. Glover... Weigher of Mercandise, do. 
Francis O' Brien.I of Staves, &c. do 
Jas. S. Higgins. Master inC...S. J. Mumford. 
J. W. Mulligan.Exam in C...Reappointed. 

New-York—Commissioners of Deeds Reappointed—John C. 
Devereux, Thomas Snowdon, George White, Isaac P. Martin, 
George Ireland, Jr. 

WNew-York.—Notaries Public Reappointed.—Wm. E. Dunscomb, 
John Leveridge, Wm. D. Waddingtun, Forster J. Beck, Pierre M. 
Irving, A. Robertson Rodgers, Wm. J. Van Wagenen, Caleb 8. 
Woodhull, William Poole: also, Benedict Lewis, and John H. 
Lyell, in place of Alexander W. Bradford, and JohnR. Wheeler, 
resigned. 

———=_>————_ 

Cheap Traveling.—The old lines of Steamboats on the 
Hudson appear to be quite broken up. A new one has been 
formed consisting of the Rochester, North America and South 
America, which will leave Albany and New-York (foot of 
Liberty-st.) regularly every evening, and charge but One Dol. 
lar for passege. These are capital boats, and if the Roches- 
ter retains her old commander, St. John, as we presume she 





will, there will be none better on the River. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE, 

George B. Merwin, Collector of the Customs for the Dis- 
trict of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio, vice Samuel Stark. 
weather, resigned. 

Consuts.—Fitz Henry M’Cready of New-York, at SN 
coa in the island of Cuba. William Nelson at Panama, in 
the place of F. E. Hassler, resigned. Thomas at 
Vera Cruz, in the place of Marmaduke Barrougbs, 
Amory Edwards at Buenos Ayres, in the place of 
fe . . oe. 

John L. Wilson to be Attorney of the United States for the 
Western District of Florida, in the place of James T. Archer, 
esigned. 4 

James H. Relfe to be Marshal of the United States for the 
district of Missouri, reappointed. 


eating 

Inpiana.—In the House of Representatives of I 
bill dividing the public works of the State into two 
the first class embracing the completion of the Madison and 
Indianapolis Railroad, the Whitewater Canal and the Wa. 
bash Rapids, was laid on the table, thus leaving the internal 
improvements of the State in statu quo until next year. 

The late tax bili for :aising a revenue for the payment of 
the interest on the State Bonds, will fall short, it is gaid 
about $60,000 of the sum required. , 
The State Bank of Indiana has refused to accept a law re- 
cently passed, allowing her to issue $1,000 000 in noves under 
the denomination of $5, on the grouod that che bonus of $10, 
000 to be paid to the treasury is oppressive. 

The bill requiring rea! estate not to be sold for less than 
two-thirds its appraised value in payment of debts has been 
lost in the Senate. 

“ The Indiana State Gazette” is the name of a new paper 
started at Indianapolis. Messrs. Cole and Dowling, Whigs, 
are the proprietors. 


_—— 


From Trexas.—By the New York, Capt. Wright, we have 
reveived Galveston papers to Sunday last, the dey cf her 
departure. 

The market was in a dull state. The weather had been 
bad for several weeks, preventing transactions, with a down. 
ward tendency in prices. Flour on Saturday last sold for $5 
per barrel; the best superfire would command no more, 

Austin dates to the 28:h January had been received. The 
treaty with Great Britain had been ratified—its provisions 
contain no reference to the Mexican question. 

The Hon. J. W. Smith, formerly Chief Justice of Travis 
county, was murdered near Austin on the 22d, by a party of 
four Indians. 

Five Indians were killed in Webber’s Prairie, 12 miles be- 
lew Austin, on the 25th. 

Major Howard, with a small party of soldiers, recently 
overtoek five Cumenches near Bexar, and killed three of 
them—the other two escaped 

During the present session of the Texian Congress, two 
laws have been passed, which the editor of the Courier be- 
heves to be more important than any which the Congress has 
enacted. One is a Bankrupt Law; the other, requiring all 
property offered for sale by virtue of execution, to bring two 
thirds its apprwixed value, or remain unsold. 

The Texian ship Austin arrived at Galveston on the 2d inst. 
froma cruise She sailed from the Arcas Island, Jan. 19, 
where she left the Zavalla. LN. O. Bulletin Feb. 11. 


—eES 
The North Eastern Boundary —The Commi-sioners for 
surveying the Beundary line between the States of Maine 
and New Hampshire and the Bri‘ish Provinces, in the report 
of their operations the past season, state that the survey has 
proceeded far enough to establish the fact that she line run 
ning north from the monument at the source ef the St. Croix 
will pass about one mile east of the eastern extremity of the 
base of the northeasternmost peak of Mars hill. A perme 
nent station was also erected at the position established on 
the Aroostook heights, and a measurement made from it due 
west to the experimental or exploring line of 1817, by which 
the party found itself 2,400 feet to the east of that line. 
er 

Wonderful Discovery-—Mc. Lorenzo Sibert, one of the 
firm of L. & G. W. Sibert, Iron Masters, in this country, has 
lately discovered @ Mountzin of Iron Ore, near the w 
owned by the firm. The ore covers the mountain for several 
miles, projecting on every side like huge rocks putting forth 
from the body of the earth, and, upon actual experiment, 
proves to be very valuable, yielding 70 per cent., after being 
fused. The mountain alluded to has gone heretofore by the 
name of Peddy Mountain. We learned the above particulars 
from a gentleman of undoubted veracity and a near relative 
the fortunate discoverer. It is our impression that not 
that mountain, but a!l the mountains of the Valley are full of 
iron ore or coal. We rejoice with the discoverer aforemen- 
tion at the advantages secured to him by so noble a discovery 
as that he has made. [ Woodstock, Va. Sentinel. 


Death of an American abroad.—The Lowell Courier says 
that intelligence was received by the Britannia of the recent 
death of Rufus B. Lawrence, Esq. of that city. He died 
about a month since in the South of France, whither he hed 





gone for the benefit of his hea'th. 
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From the New-Orleans Bulletin of Feb. 15. 

Frou Mrxico.—By the schooner Creole arrived 
we have received advices from Matamoras to the 27th ult 
In that port and its vicinity perfect tranquillity reigned. In 
the neighborhood of Saltillo, however, the inhabitants had 
been troubled by incursions of the Cumanche Indians who 
hed stolen large amounts of property. It is stated that 
10, ses and mules were driven away by the barberians. 
The ans, it appears, made a simultaneous attack on va- 
‘rious sections of the interior, apparently with their whele 
force. This irruption had caused Gen. Arista to take meea- 
sures for the general defence. All the states and departments 
invaded had been called on to furnish their quotas for the army. 

It was announced that 600 artillery, and as many cavalry 
were already in the field. Every town and village was re- 
quired to send out its proportion of troops who were ordered 
to spread themselves over the country, to counteract the pel- 

of the Cumanches, who had divided into small bands, and 
red to be almost omnipresent. The whole number of 
volunteers or drafted militia called for by Gen. Arista is 
2,000; they are to assemble at the different rendezvous on or 
before the first of March, and it is believed that in one or two 
months, the whole of the savages can be driven out of the in- 
habited part of Mexics. 

President's Message.—On the Ist of January, President 
Bustamente transmitted to Congress his annual message. 
He congratulates the Congress on the continued existence of 
Republican institutions in Mexico, and upon the signal failure 
of all the attempts through revolutionary movements, to over- 
throw the same. He congratulates them that the relations 
‘between Mexico and the European and the American States, 
continue to be those of peace and amity. The claims of some 
of the citizens of the United States upen Mexico, are now 
about to be adjusted by the Commissioners of the two Gov- 
ernments assembled in Washington; or otherwise by the ar- 
bitration of the King of Prussia. 

A new treaty is to be made with the Government of the 
British Queen for the suppression of the slave trade. The 
President believes that the return of the Federal leaders to 
their duty as Mexican citizeas, will tend to hasten the period 
when the department of Texas shall become again an integral 
part of the Republic. 

It is announced in the Vera Cruz Censor of the 15th De- 
cember, that Gen, Gaudalope Victoria, who had been ex- 
tremely ill from an apoplectic attack, was so far recovered 
as to be pronounced out of immediate danger, though it was 
believed that one leg and arm would remain useless. 

A proposition has been made to establish Tampico as a free 
port. The Vera Cruz merchants warmly oppose this plan, 
and it will probably fail. It is stated in one of the papers 
that since the Ist of January, 1840, forty-four vessels, exclu- 
sive of the English packets, have arrived at the port of Tam- 
pico, which have paid nearly two millions of dollars to Gov- 
ernment on imports. ee “ 

A letter from Matamoras, of the latest date, says—‘ Our 
news here is of little moment. Capt. Wright, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and another gentleman, arrived here a few days ago, as 
commissioners to receive the money due to some forty Texan 
Federalists who were at Comargo; likewise to receive the 
steamboat and brig in the name of this Government from the 
American Consul at Galveston, in whose hands it is said they 
remain. The commissioners have received a part of the sum 
stipulated in the agreement between General Arista and Li- 
centiate Canales. 


Hon. David Hubbard, M. C. from North Alabama, de- 
clines a reélection. Col. Benjamin Reynolds of Franklin is 
proposed. 

The Packet Ship Garrick, which was wrecked on the 
Jersey shore about a month ago, has at length been got off 
by persevering exertion. She was towed up to our city on 
Wednesday. 

Hon. John H. Brockway, M. C. from the Windham Dis- 
trict, Ct. declines a reélection. We believe all the other 
Members will be candidates. 

Thomas J. Campbell has been nominated by the Whigs of 
the IVch District of Tennessee for Congress, against Julius 
W. Blackwell, the V. B. incumbent. 

Levi S. Backus, the mute editor of the Canajoherie Radii, 
recently destroyed by fire, has reissued his pape? in an im- 
proved style, and, in connection with it, a new journal—the 
Montgomery Phecenix. 

Rezin P. Bowie, well known in the South-West as the 
father of the ‘ bowie-knife,’ and for his deeds in its early his- 
tory among the Mexicans and savages, died in New-Orleans 
en the 17th ult., aged 48 years. 

Embezzlement.—The discount clerk of the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank at Baltimore, named Carter, is said tohave 
embezzled about $7,000 of the property of the Bank. 

Dr. W. M. Eldredge is to be tried a third time on the 
charges of Forgery against him, commencing on Monday next: 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Exports from Michigan.—The value of domestic products 
raised for exportation in Michigan in 1840, is over three 
millions of dollars. The principal items are, 400,000 barrels 
of flour; 30,000 of fish, and 25,000 of pork; making 600 
cargoes of 800 barrels each. 

Death of an American Consul.—P. S. Parker, Esq. Con- 
sul at Bombay, died en board ship in October, while on his 
homeward passage, aged 26 ye “*8. 

Wm. R. Smith hasbeen elected Mayor of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mistake.—The account of a destructive fiie at Williams- 


port, Md. which we published last week on the authority of 


an exchange paper is untrue. 





KS We invite attention to the advertisement of a Book- 
seller’s Stock selling out, which appears in our columns to- 
day. Assvuch announcements are often fictitious, we may 
properly state that we know this to be founded in truth. 


Married : 


In this city, February 17, John W. Maule, of Jersey City, to Mary 
Smith, of New-York. 

February 18, Abruli usa B. Sands to Sarah A., eldest daughter ef 
Mahlon Duy. 

February 21, Joseph N.B. Bond, of this city, to Eliza Welsh Cook, 
of Brist«l, Eng. 

February 22, William H. Taggard to Mary E., daughter of the late 
Wm. H. Seymour. 

At Glenbroek. Orange Co. February 14, George G. Lawrie, of this 
city, 5 \ Clemeatina Byrnes, only daughter of the late Charies 

ew . 

At Albany, February "6, Isaac W. Vosburgh to Sarah Jane Fletch 
er, adopted daughter of Noah B. Miles. 

At Cavandaigua. February 11, Watts Sherman, of Albany, to Sarah 
M., daughter of Henry Gibson. 
we Baltimore, February 18, John Pe:kins, of this city, to Catharine 

eaver. 














Died: 
In this city, February 20, Maria, wife of Wm. Johnson. 
Februery 21, John C. Luff, aged 55 years. 
February 21, Dr. William Will:awson, 45. 
February 21, Phebe, wife of Joseph Coles, 56. 
February 21, Wiliam Siocle, 58. 
Pebruary 22. Richard E. Halsey, 32. 
February 23, Maria L wife of Morris Gassner, 28. 
February 23, Joseph Smith, 21. Thomas Mead, 75. 
February 24, Cornelia G. wife of Russel A. Bar num, 49. 
February 25, Freeman Allen, 74. 
February 24, Judith Colon, 84. 
February 24, Eliza J. wife of Nathaniel T. Hawkias, 27. 
Februsry 25, James Fowler, 50. 
At Easton, Pa. February 8, Samuel Iones, Editor of the Democrat 

and Argus, aged 40. 


*The Mohawk Mirror’ is henceforth to be published semi- 
monthly at Little Falls, N. Y. by Mr. E. M. Griffing, late of the 
‘Rockton Enterprize.’ It is a literary work, and is afforded at 
$1 per annum, payable always in advance. (The rale is an ex- 
cellent one ; but if Mr. Griffing will pay us the money he col- 
leeted for us two or three years ago, and still neglects to hand 
veg or acceunt for, we shall be greatly obliged to him.) 


—III lS SSeS 
‘THRE POLITICIANS REGISTER.’ 

A new, sutured, and most comprehensive edition of this well- 
known work has just been published. It is nearly twiceas large as 
that just issued, and filled almost éotirely with new matter. {t con- 
tains the full Official Vote for President in 1840 of every State in the 
Union by Counises, with the votes in parallel co umns of the same 
States and Counties in tne Presidential contest of 1836, and at the 
most important istermediate Elections. To these are added tables 
showing the votes of most of the States by Counties in other and prior 
importaut elections. In the States where Elections are yet te be held 
for Members of the XXViIth Congress, the vote is given once by Con 
Cae Districts. The aggregate votes by Staves in | and 
| 1810 are also given, with tables of the Electoral Votes cast at ail the 
Elections since ‘787, votes of New- York for Governor at ali Elections 
since 1792; List of Governors of the several States for 1841, &c. &c. 
Ja short, every effort has been made to render this the must compre- 
hensive — accurate compilation of Election Statistics, &c. ever 
publishe 

The “ Politiciaa’s Register” will be neatly got up and enclosed in 
a handsome cover. Price, 25 cents a single copy, §1 for five, $2 per 
dozen, er $15 bw hundred. Orders by Mail or otherwise will be 
promptly atteaded to by H. GREELEY, 3 Aan-st. 

Feb. 6, 1841.-tf. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Prospectus fer the Year 184i. 


A wew volume of Tus New-Yorxer—the Vilith annual of the Fe- 
lio and the XIth semi-annual of the Quarto editiou—will commence 
on Saturday the 20th of March next. It will be printed on entirely 
pew and beautiful type, with every attention to neatness and elegance 
as well as ivterest aad substantial worth, and no pains spsred to ren- 
der it worthy of the public favor and esteem which it has hitherw en- 
joyed. The grounds on which the publishers appeal to the reading 
public for a continuance aad extension of its patronage are briefly as 
fullows: 

I. The New-Yorker is devoted, more considerably than any other 
Literary Journal, to scientific and useful intelligence. All new dis- 
coverics in Gcivuce or Art, all movements tending to improve the 
condition of Man, mentally, morally, or physically, are eagerly 
chronicled in its columns. 

IL. The Editor will labor, with whatever energies he possesses, to 
advance the cause of Morality, and of Social well-being. No article 
of licentious or immoral tendency is allowed a place in ics columns. 

Ul. Although The New-Yorker takes no part in political contests, 
yet all Politics) Intelligence of interest is careful_y, impartially, end 
lucidly presented ia itscolumns, The reeults of all the Elections are 














[This Day Published,] 
HE WESTMINSTER REVI£EW NO. LXVIUL. FOR JANUA- 
RY, 1841. m = 
“Centents. 
License of Cousse! ; Crimical Procedure. 
Archi ural © pet tion 
Woman and her Social Position. . 
The Currency and Banking. 
Emigration; the comparative prospects of our New Colonies. 
The Anglo-Turkish War; Egy pt and Syria. 
Critical and Miscellaseous Notices. 
JEMIMA M. MASON, Publisher. 
F27 It* Ba-ement, cor. Broac way and Pine st. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, 

A YOUNG LADY who has received a thorough Education in one 
of the best Seminaries of this State wishes a situation as Public or 
Private Teacher of Females—the latter preferred. She can give in- 
struction in all Eoglish branches and in the French Language. For 
farther particulars address the Editor of the New-Yorker, No.30 Ann 
street, New-York. Feb. 27. 


ONKERS FEMALE SEMINARY.—Mr. and Mrs. BLeecker’s 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, situated at Montparaiso, a 
quarter of a mile north of the village of Yonkers, Westchester Coun- 
ty. N.Y. Circulars may be obtaived from Mr. George Briackerhoff, 
at the office of the Times and Star, 45 William-street; Mr. Leonar 
Bleecker, Jr. at the Register’s Office in the Park; or at the bookstor 
of Mr. Robert Carter, corner of Canal and Mercer-sts. 
References—Rev. 8. H. Cone, Dr. John Nelson, Hon, Stephen Allen, 
Mes-rs. Marsh & Siilwell, and Anthony J. Bleecker, Esq.. U. 8. Mar- 
ehai, New-York. G. W. BLEECKER, 
Feb. 20.--fq unyl* Principal 


TO PRINTERS. 
4 iy TYPE on which the New-Yorker is now printed is offered 
for sale, and will be delivered on the 20th of March next at the 
following prices: 
500 Ibs. Brevier at 30 cenis per lb. cash. 
100 “ Minioa “ 35 “ “ Ty 
150 “ Nonpareil su “ce “ “ 

All ofthese fonts are of the very best quality, pattern and finish of 
Geo. Bruce & Co.’s type, and wiil have been in use just one year on 
two weckly papers. The Brevier and Nonpareil are considerably 
worn, but have been carefully used, and will work well en a hand- 
press for two years yet. Priuters who wish to put a page or so of 
Aovertisements in either letter will find this acheap and good article. 
The Minion is much less worn, a beautiful type and very convenient 
font. 


If either font is required to be divided, two cents extra will be 
charged for that trouble. The price is fixed low in order to secure an 
early sale. Letters will meet immediate attention. Address, 

H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Ann-st. 














New-York Feb. 20, 1841.] 


pecially stated with great care and fidelity. Ic is believed that in 
this respect no paper enjoys, or has labored to obtain, a higher repu- 
tation than this. 

IV. Inits Léterary Contents, whileeffortsarc made tominister ag 
ceptably to ail tastes, but these of the impure and vicious, Utility will 
be regarded as more important than mere Amusement, or the ce pti- 
vation of barren minds, Tales, Poems, Reviews, and Essays, will be 
judiciously intermingled in its columns, but always with anxious refe- 
rence to the mental and moral improvement as weil as entertainment 
of the reader. 

V. Although the New-Yorker is printed on a large imperial sheet, 
itis not so large that a man cannot hold it in his hands, or find time 
in the course of a week te peruse it thoroughly. We deem this a 
merit. 

VI. It is not filled up with long stories coniumued from week to 
week. ‘Master Humphrey's Clock’ is the or 'y continuous essay pre- 
sented in its columns. . 

VII. It is the cheapest literary paper printed weekly in the North- 
ern States. 

Friends of a pure and beneficent Literature! we solicit your counte 
nance and support! 


Conpitions— The New-Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form 
is published every Saturdey at TWO DOLLARS per anuum in ad 
vance. Three copies will be sent for Five Dollars, post-paid. 

The Quarto edition is printed on a larger sheet of fine paper, with< 
out Advertisements, and with a page of Popular Music in each num 
ber. It forms 16 pages per number, or two volumes of 416 pages 
each, per annum, (three wide columns to a page) aud is afforded to 
subscribers at the low price of THREE DOLLARS per annum, or 
two copies for Five Dollars. For binding and preservation, it is be- 
lieved that no cheaper and better paper than the Quarto New- Yorker 
exists in this country. 

OF Any person sending us the above prices for either edition be- 
fore the 20th ef March shall receive the intervening numbers of the 
present volume witheut{charge. 


Inducement to Olubs and Agents —Any person or club sending us 
Ten Doliars free of charge shall receive therefore seven copies of the 
Folio or five of the Quarto edition fcr the ensuing year. For Twenty 
Dollars, fifteen copies of the Folio or ten of the Quarto edition will be 
forwarded, and for any larger amount in proportion. These terms 
are placed much lower than have ever before been offered, in defe- 
rence to the general depression of the times, and in the hope of a 
large increase of our circulation. Subscriptions are respectfully so- 
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I’M SADDEST WHEN I SING. 








A BALLAD—AS SUNG BY MR. DEMPSTER—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 


You think I have a merry heart, Because my songs are gay ; 


. 
way: The retains 


7. 


SECOND VERSE. 


I heard them Grst in that sweet home | 
I mever more shall see ; 

And new each song of 
A plainti 


jo 
ve tone for me. 


Thou 
sil - ver note, 


Alas! °t tis vain in winter time 
Te mock the songs of ee 
ach nete recals some wit *d leaf, 


'y has got | E 
Em saddest when [I sing. 


h 
. bondage 


chains his wing, His song is mot a 


But oh, they all were taught By friends far a. 
tome now 


Ad lib. 


= 
Km saddest when I sing. 


happy one— 





THIRD VERSE. 
Of all the friends I used to leve, | My tears. when I bend over it, 
My Warp remains alone; 
Its faithful veice still seems te be | Wet those who hear me little think 
An eche of my own,— 


Will fall upon its string ; 


Em saddest when [I sing! 





From the Batavia Spirit of the Times. 


OLD SONGS. 
*Old Songs—the precious music of the heart.’ 


SING not, sing not an idle strain 

That pleaseth modern ear again; 

But trill some quaint, neglected rhyme 

That telleth of the olden time, 

Ere the blind god used gilded darts 

In winning way to female hearts; 

When Truth and Honor gained the meed 

From Woman for heroic deed ; 

When Merit, and not golden store, 

Made titled Pomp unbar the door, 

And welcome give the wandering bard 

(Though wan, aweary, and ill-starred) 

To banquet in his guarded hold— 
Sing me a song of old! 


The melodies of yore recall 

Monastic dome and bannered hall ; 

The Curfew, signal to our sires 

Ere resting to rake up their fires; 

The May-pole, garlanded with flowers ; 

Old Christmas, with his merry hours, 

When rang the roof with festal shout 

Drowning the voice of storms without; 

The Morris-dance and Castanet; 

—— where - — and peasant met, 
lontending stou' or 5 

Cheered by the sheen of ae eyes, 

Brave feats delighting to behold— 

Sing me a song of old! 


The dulcet flow of modern lays 
Accords with these degenerate days; 


But ballads of a by- 
Though mildew maketh dim the page, 








Arouse me like a clarion blast 
Instinct with memories of the Past: 
I see in glittering steel arrayed 
The champions of the high crusade ; 
Plumed warriors rushing to the fight 
With lance in rest, and corslet bright, 
And in wild pauses of the strain 
Hear wailing for the knightly slain 
——— for a shroud, in banner fold— 
ing me a song of old! 





For the New-Yorker. 


BEGGARS. 
‘For the peor shall never cease out of the land.’—Deut xv. 11. 
See! by that crazy hut they stand, 
Poor outcasts—children of Distress, 
Haply of Crime—a mournful band, 
Involved in want and wretchedness! 


The tattered garment, patched and pinned— 
Quaint robe—it warms not, nor conceals ; 
Tossing their rags, the wanton wind 
Their beny nakedness reveals, 


They shrink before the biting blast, 
They shiver in the frosty air, 

And ever and anon they cast 
To Heaven a look of dumb despair. 


And Heaven that look may heed—but see! 
The rich man in his chariot rolls 
Pompously by, nor heedeth he 
The anguish of those stricken souls. 


i| 
! 
| 


W. H.C. H. 











Plainfield, Conn. 


— 
Covered with fur from head to heel, 
What need he care for wind or storm? 
Alack! the proud are slow to feel 
For outcasts, wretched and forlorn! 
They pass the shivering wretches by, 
They thrust the needy from their door, 
And look on Want with stony eye: 
Oh God! have mercy on the Poor! 
They ate our brothers—though forlorn 
And houseless through the world they go; 
Our brothers—though the hand of Scorn , 
Marks them deridingly and slow. 
Our brothers—though by men abhorred— 
God’s ministers in mean disguise, 
They bring a message from the Lord, 
Not vainly to the good and wise. 
Despise them not! As ye regard 
The least who doth for kindness call, 
So shall the Merciful reward 
With good or ill, who judgeth all. 
Oh, never from amidst the land 
Shall cease these children of Distress! 
Then let us bring, with liberal hand, 
Succor to all their wretchedness. 
Subdue our selfishness and pride, 
And make our hearts, oh Christ! like thine, 
By deeds of mercy sanctified, ‘ 
And stitred by impulses divine. 
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V. G. ALLIN 
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